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MINISTERS IN CANADA 


There is some doubt as to whether the 
supply of clergymen in Canada is being 
maintained. 

This is suggested by the fact that in 
all provinces except Quebec the number 
of clergymen between the ages of thirty- 
five and forty-four is smaller than between 
the ages of forty-five and fifty-four. 

Years ago, comparatively speaking there 
were more clergymen attending to*the 
spiritual wants of the people than now. 
At the beginning of the century there was 
one clergyman for every 613 of the popu- 
lation; now there is only one for every 816. 

The present rate is almost identical 
with that in the United States and Aus- 
tralia, while in England it is one in 928. 
The province which shows most clergy- 
men for the population is Prince Edward 
Island with one for every 667, New Bruns- 
wick coming second with one in 757. 
The fewest clergymen are in British 
Columbia, one in over one thousand. 

The religious denominations which 
maintain theological seminaries in Canada 
are the Roman Catholic, United Church, 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Baptist and Lu- 
theran. The annual number of graduates 
from seminaries of the Roman Catholics 
is about one and a half times the number 
from all the others combined, the total be- 
ing between 400 and 500. The Roman 
Catholic church serves about 41 percent 
of the population, but many of the grad- 
uates from its seminaries are occupied in 
teaching or other positions rather than 
parochial work, and are classified accord- 
ingly in the census. 

Nearly one third of the clergy came 
from outside of Canada, 2,634 in the 
British Isles, 1,219 in continental Europe 
and 606 in the United States. More than 
29 percent are of French origin, English 
28, Irish 15 and Scotch 14.—Stratfoid 


Beacon- Herald. 
* * 


PRODIGAL PARENTS 


Workers in the field of religion will agree 
with J. Edgar Hoover that there are no 
delinquent children—only delinquent par- 
ents, delinquent homes and communities. 
We know that the disinterest on the part 
of modern young people toward religion 
is but the echo of the disinterest of the 
modern family. 

In the old days the family pew was filled, 
and even when the children present were 
too young to comprehend the service, 
none the less they absorbed from it certain 
values which helped to form character. 
We do not ask the return of the family pew 
after that fashion. We have something 
better—the school of religious education 
where religion is presented at the child’s 
level, and where he is able to participate in 
the process with understanding. 

But, alas! There is a modern lunacy 
which says the child should not be dictated 
to in moral and spiritual matters, but be 


allowed to follow his own bent. Let him 
grow up neutral, say some, and in later 
years he will decide for himself what rela- 
tionship he will sustain toward matters re- 
ligious. 

The inconsistency of it! No one con- 
tends that children should not be told to 
wash their hands and faces. No voice is 
raised against teaching a child politeness 
toward elders. Nobody questions the 
state’s right to force attendance at school. 
No, in all these and kindred decisions the 
child is left no choice for himself. The 
future well-being of the child is held to be 
more important than any present whim or 
fancy. In fact, it is rightly argued that the 
day will come when the child will see how 
fortunate he was not to have had his own 
way in these matters. 

By what insane logic, then, do we arrive 
at the conclusion ‘‘Hands off!’ in the matter 
of the most important instruction of all— 
that of morals and ethics under the author- 
ity of religion? 

Are we not dealing with the same child? 
Does he not fix his moral habits and get 
his ideas of right living in the same way 
he gets his ideas and habits of cleanliness, 
courtesy and book learning? And is not 
the manner of the child’s getting the same 
in all fields—by being subjected to them 
through precept and example? 

Blessed are the parents who, knowing 
this, send their children to the school of re- 
ligion whether the children like it or not. 
More blessed stil are those parents who 
go with their children, setting an example 
by church attendance. Most blessed of all 
are those parents who make the home a 
place where religious problems are worked 
over together, parent and child, with no less 
interest than is shown in secular subjects.— 
William Wallace Rose in The Times, First 
Universalist Church of Lynn, Mass. 


* * 


NEW YORK WOMEN AT WORK 


The Universalist Women’s Alliance 
of the Metropolitan District, New York, 
has issued an attractive booklet for 1937- 
88. Since Nov. 138, 1896, this organization 
has brought the Universalist women of 
Greater New York and contiguous regions 
into a close fellowship. 

On the list of past presidents we find 
names of many dist.nguished Universalist 
women. Among them are Mrs. Edwin C. 
Bolles, Mrs. Charles H. Eaton, Mrs. W. T. 
Sherman, Mrs. Henry R. Rose, Mrs. 
Horace E. Fox, Mrs.§. R. Abrams and Mrs. 
Arthur W. Grose. Now Mrs. H. Elmer 
Peters is president, and the retiring presi- 
dent, Miss Lois Pinney Clark, takes the 
position of recording secretary. Meetings 
are held usually on the second Friday of 
each month. Among the speakers this 
year are Miss H. Ida Curry, Dr. Norman 
D. Fletcher, Ernest W. Kuebler, Rev. ©. E. 
Gerard Priestley, Rev. Frank S. l cad, 
:nd Brigadier Agnes McKernan oi the 
Salvation Army. 
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That Righteousness Which Exalteth a Nation 


HIGHLY intelligent man who also, to our per- 
sonal knowledge, is a public-spirited man, 
writes to us about our editorial, ‘““Let the Na- 

tions Do Right.”’ Something of his caliber and spirit 
may be seen in the following paragraphs of his letter: 


And now the question. May I ask you to be ex- 
plicit about our drunken wife-beating neighbors and 
our entry in the premises. ‘Eventually we shall have 
to take our share of the responsibility for setting things 
right,” and “Is it wise to let the strategic moment 
pass?”’ What is our share of responsibility? Is it par- 
ticipation in another ‘‘war to make the world safe for 
democracy?” If so, if that is your meaning, why not 
state it in words that shoot straight and hard? But in 
doing that should you not demonstrate with Euclidean 
clearness what the last war for the salvation of a demo- 
cratic world actually contributed to that end? 

And that “strategic moment.”’ Is it now? If so, 
why? And what is the immediate action that must be 
taken in order to unite the strategic moment and our 
share of responsibility? 

I am not passing judgment upon the rightness or 
wrongness of your position or convictions. I am asking 
that implication give way to explicit circumstantial 
statement of the what and the how. 


A careful reading of the editorial pages of The 
Christian Leader will reveal defects of many kinds, but 
“a beating around the bush”’ is not one of the defects. 
What we see we declare. We admit that there is 
much that we do not see. 

In our editorial of October 16, we endeavored 
to state a principle which should underlie the action 
of men and of nations. It was stated in the heading 
of the editorial: ‘Let the nations do right.” Thatisa 
general statement. Our correspondent asks us to 
apply it. Specifically he asks us how far we are 
willing to go in restraining nations which violate inter- 
national law, and if we want to engage in another war 
to make the world safe for democracy. He implies 
that we might learn something from the last war 
which attempted to make the world safe for democ- 
racy. We reply that the last world war did not make 
the world safe for democracy, although it might have 
helped do so if the victors had dealt with the van- 
quished in a generous spirit. We reply in the second 
place that we might approve another world war for 
the sake of democracy, although we should recognize 
in doing so that democracy might be killed, win or 
lose. 

What we were advocating in our editorial of Oc- 
tober 16 was the extension of law in the realm of in- 


ternational relations. We can not have law without 
enforcement of law. We can not have enforcement of 
law without at least the possibility of the use of force. 

Law-enforecing agencies in the city, the village, 
the state and nation differ widely as to their reliance 
upon force and as to the spirit in which they apply 
force. Of one policeman we say, “He has tact and 
sense.’ Of another we say, “He makes many un- 
necessary arrests.’ Of one penal system we say, “It 
is a life-building agency.’’ Of another, “It is a dead- 
ening and brutalizing influence.” 

In the field of international relations an adminis- 
tration of law will be strong in spots and weak in spots. 
The ideal is an administration shot through and 
through with love—for, strange as it may seem to some, 
love and justice do not stand in opposition to one 
another, but they are comrades. Therefore we do not 
want another world war to make the world safe for 
democracy. We want other and better methods used, 
and we shall work for them. But we admit the possi- 
bility that war may be inevitable if democracy is not 
to be destroyed. 

With our insistence upon law instead of chaos in 
international relations, we tried in our editorial to say 
a few words upon our responsibility as a nation to es- 
tablish the reign of law. 

The common attitude is that the best thing for us 
as a nation to do is strictly to mind our own business. 
In innumerable broadcasts, editorials, sermons, subtle 
propaganda is put out for a national policy of isola- 
tion. A news broadcaster supposed to be impartial 
interjects the suggestion that England, France or 
other nations want us to pull their chestnuts out of the 
fire. The thing goes on continually. It is making 
us as a nation narrow and selfish. The influence of this 
journal is for national righteousness, not national 
advantage. If it hurts us to help restrain a national 
bully, then it is our business to be hurt. Ifa manisa 
coward who lets a ruffian invade his neighbor’s house 
and does nothing, a nation is a coward which lets 
another nation invade a weaker and does nothing. We 
do not say explicitly that we should have fought Italy 
over Abyssinia, or Japan over China. If we believed 
it we should say it. We believe that united action of 
leading nations could have prevented both wars. 

What we declare is that in our judgment we must 
set up an international parliament, and support an 
international court. Backed by the leading nations, 
the decrees of such tribunals would have enormous 
moral force. 
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And then, if there should arise the dread necessity 
of enforcing the judgments of such a court by using 
an international police, we should use it as an agency 
of righteousness. 

Is what we have in the world today a good system? 

If not, shall we ever get a better system by doing 
nothing? 

* * 


A WARNING 


WARNING comes to us in the form of a twelve- 
hundred word circular which is not signed, but 
at the end in large red type we find the state- 

ment: ‘“‘Most of these and other facts are exposed in a 
46-page report to Congress by Walter S. Steele of the 
National Republic, Washington, D. C., which has been 
printed by the United States Government Printing 
Office.’ At the beginning, the word warning is ex- 
plained as follows: ‘“These facts are to warn you of the 
conspiracies and encroachments of Communist forces 
on your government, your property, your liberty.” 

With the circular there comes a four-page illus- 
trated reprint from the National Republic of an article 
by Dan W. Gilbert, based on Bishop Manning’s attack 
on the Church League for Industrial Democracy. An 
organization called “‘American Women Against Com- 
munism, Inc.,”’ is circulating the document, which 
charges that Episcopalians who claim to be working 
for Christian Socialism are in fact liars, and that they 
are working for Soviet Atheist-Socialism. 

This literature is interesting mainly as Exhibit A 
for classes in Propaganda Analysis. We trust that the 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis recently organized 
in New York will ask the National Republic people 
and the loyal ladies incorporated to be put on their 
mailing lists. 

About the only way in which we can tack the 
adjective truthful on to the stuff is to recognize that it 
is a truthful illustration of all that the Institute says 
propaganda should not be. 


* * 


MINISTERS AND MINISTERS’ WIVES 


HE Ministers’ Professional Library, of which four 
volumes have now been published, is based 
on the theory that high ideals in church work 

must be supplemented by study “‘of the actual tech- 
niques of worship, preaching, the pastoral office, 
running the physical plant of the church.”’ 

Albert W. Palmer, president of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary (Congregational), has contributed to 
this series a volume* called “The Ministers’ Job,’’ 
and in it he includes the wives. Mrs. Palmer assists 
in this chapter. Doctor Palmer is a speaker who made 
a deep impression at the Ministers’ Lunch at the re- 
cent Chicago Convention. Both in Hawaii and in 
continental United States, he had a successful ex- 
perience as a pastor. In this book he discusses the 
minister as preacher, priest, counselor, administrator, 
teacher, human being, and other pertinent subjects. 
He is an interesting and inspiring a talker in this 
book, as he was at our Chicago meeting. 


*The Ministers’ Job. By Albert W. Palmer. The Minis- 
ters’ Professional Library. Willett Clark and Company, Chi- 
cago. Price $1.25. 


In his preface he discusses “going into the minis- 
try.” He says: “Of course the question may arise: 
It’s easy to place eager young men right out of school 
—but what about the man of forty or fifty? Well, 
that is the critical age in every vocation, isn’t it? The 
answer is that only the man who chose his life work 
wisely, who secured good training, who has kept up 
with the literature, thought and methods of his pro- 
fession, attended its conventions, taken graduate 
work and adopted new and better techniques as they 
have come along, is secure in medicine, dentistry, law, 
engineering or business management. Ought he to 


Plan to do your best work after you are fifty years of 
age. No man ought to enter the ministry unless he 
is determined to keep young, resilient, informed, grow- 
ing and open-minded at least that long.” 

There is an illuminating discussion of the place 
of ministers’ wives which those engaged in the dis- 
cussion going on in our columns will do well not to 


miss. 
* * 


COUNTRY MATTERS AND PEOPLE 


HEN Claire Leighton’s “‘Four Hedges’ came 
over from England, Lewis Gannett, who 
never has been accused of sentimentality, 

wrote: “It is full of communicated joys both in its 
text and in the strong wood cuts. It is one of the 
loveliest books to look at which I have fingered in 
months.”’ 

We feel much the same about “Country Mat- 
ters,’ by Claire Leighton, which was published in this 
country November 23.* It is a beautiful gift book, 
and it is a beautiful “keep and cherish” book. 

We feel tempted to ask “‘Whence comes this 
woman’s knowledge of country folk?” Her training 
as an artist one can understand, but how does she 
know about the feelings of plowmen and shepherds 
as they sit about the fire in the ‘‘pub” on a stormy 
night? If we who write know anything about the 
country and country folk, we know that she knows. 
And with delicacy and true feeling she writes of these 
folks who move in such a different circle from her own. 

In her preface she says: “I was discussing the 
writing of this book with a friend. ‘I suppose it will . 
be a sort of obituary,’ she said. ‘Everything romantic 
in the countryside is about finished and done with. 
All I can say is that it’s a good thing you have written 
it down before it is forgotten.’ 

“But I rebelled. I do not mean this book to be 
in any way an obituary. It shall be the record of an 
enduring world—a world that is as alive and romantic 
today as it was in the times before mechanization. 
Romance need not live only under thatched eaves, 
drawing its water from moss-covered wells. It can 
survive the invasion of the tractor and the radio. 
It feeds upon an attitude of mind, and, despite all 
modern inventions and conveniences, this attitude of 
mind persists.”’ 

All this is true, but we are less sure about the 
author’s declaration that the countryman is un- 

*Country Matters. Written and Engraved by Clare 
Leighton. The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Price $3.00. ; 
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changed. We ask ourselves if fifty years from now a 
writer with the same insight could write ‘“‘The Bell 
Ringers,” “The Village Fair,” or ‘The Village Smithy,” 
about people of that day. Nor is she so sure. She 
writes: “If I am defiant in my defense of the country- 
side, it is because I know it to be the last hope for 
security. . . . With the modern rush of consciousness 
about the country, we may destroy the thing we love. 
A sentimentalized, self-conscious, countryside, fixed 
for the sightseer, would have lost all that made it de- 
sirable.” 

The book is about village people, but the setting 
is put into both words and pictures, and the author is 
an artist in each. 

All who love this good earth, whether in India, 
in Georgia, in New England, or in Old England, for 
the earth is the earth everywhere, all who are inter- 
ested in nature and human nature, will form a delight- 
ful acquaintanceship when they meet Claire Leighton, 
and get hold of her books. 


* * 


THE CHINA FAMINE RELIEF 


UCKILY the China Famine Relief organization 
is in existence to grapple with the problem of 
destitution in China. Dr. John Earl Baker has 

been loaned by China International Famine Relief 
to the Shanghai International Red Cross Association, 
and all contributions to China Famine Relief are being 
distributed through that agency. Seven hundred and 
fifty thousand in Shanghai alone need medical aid, 
food and shelter, now. No gift is too small to count. 
No gift can be too large at this juncture. China 
Famine Relief, U. S. A. Inc., has offices at 105 East 
22d St., New York. Our Christmas will be happier, 
if we help in some of these world situations. 
* * 
ANOTHER PARTNERSHIP SUNDAY 


NITARIANS through the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League are sponsoring another ‘Partnership 
Sunday.” A Partnership Sunday is a Sunday 

when all ministers who are willing to co-operate, 
both inside and outside the Unitarian fellowship, 
preach a sermon upon a topic that they have talked 
over with some of their interested laymen. After- 
ward the sermon is talked over. 

The president of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
Dr. Frank W. Scott, is a leader in this movement, 
and has written a booklet which is given free to all 
who ask for it, on “Can This Gulf Be Bridged.” 

The subject chosen for this year is not as full of 
dynamite as ‘‘Capital and Labor,’’ but it is an impor- 
tant subject. It is ‘The Spiritual Principles Underly- 
ing Functions of Newspapers and Other Vehicles of 
News and Opinion.”’ The Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis to which we refer elsewhere seems to hold 
that spiritual principles ought to underlie the work of 
news agencies, but the analyses show some lack along 
these lines. Dr. Roger F. Etz has issued a letter to 
all Universalist ministers asking them to co-operate 
in “Partnership Sunday,”’ and to endeavor to secure 
the co-operation of churches of all denominations. 

Later the Unitarian Laymen’s League will issue 
a summary of findings. 

It is obvious that these Unitarians have hold of a 


vital subject. We can be plunged into war by lying 
news agencies and agents. The reform of the agency 
is one method of approach, and the vaccination of the 
individual is another method of approach. In other 
words, we can unite in work for better publicity and 
in work for more intelligent readers and listeners. 

Getting ready for a Sunday of this kind may turn 
out to be a highly valuable educational experience. 
An effort to face the truth, especially if it points to 
something good in a man we hate, may turn out to be 
a great spiritual discipline. 

* HK 


CHRISTMAS AND OUR MACHINE AGE 


HE age in which we live is a machine age. There 
can be no doubt about that. Even war is 
dominated by the engineer. But Christmas can 

not be mechanized. If it is, it ceases to be Christmas. 

To a machine age, Christmas eve comes with the 
message, “I must be born in you this night.’”’ We 
must feel Christmas individually. We must live it, 
or for us there can be no Christmas. No turkey 
dinner, no exchange of gifts, no listening to carols or 
attending churches, can create Christmas if the spirit 
of Christmas be not found within us. 

And what is the Christmas spirit? Good will is 
in it, of course, generosity, kindness to the less for- 
tunate, all the friendly qualities that we think of first 
when we attempt to describe the Christmas spirit. 
But is not the true Christmas spirit more than these? 

In it must there not be something of certainty 
about life, and peace in believing that life, in spite of 
all of its pain and sorrow, is essentially good? 

That was the basic belief of Jesus, and, after all, 
Christmas is celebrated as his birthday. Christmas 
joy is superficial unless it comes from those deep 
wells of being where quiet confidence abides. 

It is not important to be sure about all the 
theology. Some of it it is more important to discard, 
It is not necessary to think much about the incarna- 
tion, although a noble truth may live in the old word. 

But it is necessary to be steadfast in the belief 
that there is meaning to life and to our individual 
lives, that we count for something, that what we think 
and do matters in the great scheme, that a friendly 
word to a bootblack or a cup of cold water given to a 
traveler does not pass unnoted any more than the fall 
of a sparrow, and that a great something or some- 
body cares. 

* * 
IN A NUTSHELL 

The Ludlow resolution before the House of Rep- 
resentatives providing for a constitutional amendment 
that no declaration of aggressive war by Congress can 
be effective without a vote of the people, has gained 
surprising support thus far in the special session. 


A minister’s wife who is a good sport, Doctor 
Palmer declared, will want to do at least as much 
church work as other women in the parish who are 
situated as she is. 


It is a low lot of men who mark leaders of other 
factions for assassination. And only the people in 
the group can effectively put a stop to it. 
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The Guiding Star 


Edna P. Bruner 


HERE is something in Christmas that takes hold 
of one. It isin the very air. It is in the faces 
of the ten-year-old boys who light their candles 

from the candles on the altar, turn and, keeping step, 
go down the aisle, pausing at each pew for the first 
person there to light his taper and “‘pass the light” 


along. It is in the mystic beauty of God’s out-of- 
doors. It is in the lighted evergreens. It is in fel- 
lowship. It is in the joy of giving and receiving. It 


is in thankfulness to God and man. Aye, it is in the 
haunting sense of guilt and loss that one feels as he re- 
joices in worshiping the Highest and remembers the 
many times he failed to worship. 

g The pull of Christmas is so great that those most 
cynical at Christmas actually want the joy of which 
they are skeptical. They may say they will be glad 
when Christmas is over. They may say there isn’t 
any justice. They may say there isn’t any love. But, 
whether they are aware of it or not, they want a real 
Christmas with joy, justice, love, and whatever else 
they lack. 

A few years ago, someone wrote a story which ran 
something like this: Mr. Jones was bitter. His son 
had died of meningitis on Christmas day three years 
previously. Consequently, on December 22, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones left the railroad and the highway be- 
hind and followed an unbeaten trail to a cabin deep 
in the woods. There Christmas caught up with them. 
The orphan lad who brought the milk came late, too 
late, in fact, to go and sing carols down at the school. 
(Selfishness and spite on the part of the farmer’s wife 
had arranged that!) The boy’s disappointment and 
heartache lifted the weight of bitterness from Mr. 
Jones’s heart. He went out into the night for a Christ- 
mas tree. Later, when Mrs. Jones nodded happily, 
he invited the lad to become their son. 

The something that takes hold of one at Christ- 
mas is no surface, artificial thing. It is ages old, 
dating back nineteen hundred years—back to the life 
of a man who loved both God and man, and who went 
about doing good. In terms of human longing it is 
older than that. The hearts of men yearned for 
Jesus long before his birth. The hearts of men still 
unborn will need his spirit, too. 

Christmas celebrates the birthday of Jesus. 
Christmas that 7s Christmas does more than that. It 
celebrates the life and the religion of Jesus. Christ- 
mas comes when Jesus’ spirit is born in us. 

When Jesus was born “‘in Bethlehem of Judea” 
the Jews were oppressed both from without and within. 
The arm of Rome was heavy. The scribes and Phari- 
sees were sticklers for the law. They objected to 
healing on the sabbath and to eating with publicans 
and sinners. ‘‘An-eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth” was the rule. Hypocrisy, covetousness, and 
antagonisms were prevalent. Hunger then, as now, 
was not unknown to many. Samaritans were out- 
casts. Jerusalem was the place to worship. 

The people had been looking for a king, a Messiah, 
to lead them out of trouble. The King who came 
was born in a manger, the story goes, because there 


was no room in the inn. There was no room for him 
in many hearts. He was not the king they expected. 
He did not lead an army. He taught them to love 
one another. 

Let us ponder some of his teachings: 

*“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 
This is the great and first commandment. And a 
second like unto it is this, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” 

What did Jesus teach concerning living with one’s 
fellowmen (and solving social problems)? 

“All things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, even so do ye also unto them: for this is 
the law and the prophets.” 

He pointed out that there are fundamental laws 
of life, obedience to which yields the needs of life: 

‘ Be not anxious for your life, what ye shall eat, or 
what ye shall drink. . . . But seek ye first his king- 
dom, and his righteousness; and all these things shall 
be added unto you.” 

Be Godlike: 

“Love your enemies, and pray for them that per- 
secute you; that ye may be sons of your Father who is 
in heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and 
the good, and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust. 
. . . . Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly 
Father is perfect.” 

Here is the pragmatic test, as William James 
would put it: 

‘Beware of false prophets, who come to you in 
sheep’s clothing, but inwardly are ravening wolves. 
By their fruits ye shall know them. Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? . . . Not every 
one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of 
my Father who is in heaven.” 

“And being asked by the Pharisees, when the 
kingdom of God cometh, he answered them and said, 
The kingdom of God cometh not with observation: 
neither shall they say Lo here! or Lo there! for beho d 
the kingdom of God is within you.” 

The writer of the Gospel according to St. John 
put these words into the mouth of Jesus: 

“The hour cometh, and now is, when the true 
worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and 
truth. . . . God is a Spirit: and they that worship 
him must worship in spirit and truth.” 

“Tf ye abide in my word, then are ye truly my dis- 
ciples; and ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.”’ 

Recall the parable of the Good Samaritan and 
Jesus’ pointed question, “Which of these three, think- 
est thou, proved neighbor unto him that fell among 
thieves?”’ 

Let us not forget the story of the Prodigal who 
spent his inheritance in riotous living, who “when he 
came to himself’’ returned to his father’s house to be 
welcomed, to have a ring put on his hand and shoes 
on his feet. Jesus knew that in spite of sin a man 
could turn from it and find new and happy life. Jesus 
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recognized the human (not divine) jealousy of the 
older brother. But he understood that no person 
or circumstance can take from a man the rewards of 
his own obedience and loyalty to the laws of God. 
“Son, thou art ever with me, and all that is mine is 
thine. But it was meet to make merry and be glad: 
for this thy brother was dead, and is alive again; and 
was lost, and is found.”’ 

I’ve an idea that Jesus had within himself strug- 
gles about as serious (although not as persistent, for 
he learned to master them) as most of us have. But, 
instead of getting angry, feeling sorry for himself, or 
damning both God and man, he thought things 
through. He could see that answering hate with hate 
only doubled trouble. He knew the power of love. 
He sought after the laws of life (the will of God) and 
then proclaimed them, making, as Ligon says, “the 
will of God his conscious criterion of value.” At 
Gethsemane he went “‘as his custom was... . and 
he kneeled down and prayed, saying Father... . 
not my will but thine be done.” He prayed and he 
kept on praying until “he found within himself the 
strength (and direction) he needed.” 

Picture Jesus as he took the little children into 
his arms and blessed them. Note his kindness as he 
ministered unto the needs of men. Remember with 
what calmness and courage he met opposition. See 
the radiance of his personality. 

Is it any wonder that Luke, sensing the signif- 
icance of Jesus, used glorious imagery to tell the story 
of Jesus’ birth? 

“And there were shepherds in the same country 
abiding in the field, and keeping watch by night over 
their flock. And an angel of the Lord stood by them, 
and the glory of the Lord shone round about them: 
and the angel said unto them, Be not afraid: for be- 
hold, I bring you good tidings of great joy which shall 
be to all the people: for there is born to you this day 
in the city of David a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord. 
And this is the sign unto you: Ye shall find a babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, and lying in a manger. 
And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of 
the heavenly host praising God, and saying, Glory to 
God in the highest, And on earth peace among men.” 

Is it any wonder that Phillips Brooks sang, as he 
looked down on Bethlehem, 


O holy Child of Bethlehem, 
Descend to us, we pray; 
‘Cast out our sin, and enter in, 

Be born in us today. 
We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell; 
O come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Emmanuel. 


On this Christmas day we have serious troubles, 
personal and social. As individuals we are anxious 
about what we shall eat and what we shall wear. 
Many of us are being consumed by jealousy or hate. 
Some of us are ill, mentally as well as physically. We 
lack courage. We lack self-discipline. All too often 
we lack strength of character. All too few of us are 
possessed of strong, intelligent, wholesome faith in 
God, man, and self. Indeed, multitudes of men do 
not take religion seriously. With the passing of be- 
lief in supernatural authority, some have considered 


themselves the lords of life—free to do as they please. 
Others have considered the day of religion as being 
past. They haven’t attended church in years. Many 
so-called liberals are in this class. Liberalism has 
served them in freeing them from bondage to dogma 
and old ideas about Jesus. They haven’t followed 
liberalism into positive thinking and living. Liberals 
who condemn the orthodox and stop there are in dan- 
ger of committing the greater sin. The orthodox keep 
Jesus and his religion alive. Some who call themselves 
liberals are letting him die by sheer indifference, 
neglect, and—ignorance. 

Personal weakness and apathy are reflected in the 
social order. There on this Christmas day our very 
civilization is threatened. In the midst of plenty, 
men are hungry. The economic system is in upheaval. 
There is no security either for rich or poor. There is 
fear. There is hate. There is class struggle. There 
is crime. There are wars and rumors of wars. 

Think you that man is totally depraved, that there 
is no God, that man’s hopes for something better are 
but idle dreams having no roots in the very stuff of 
life, and that nothing can prevent impending doom? 

I do not! 

On this Christmas day I seem to hear across the 
years the voice of Jesus saying to us, as he said to the 
men of his time: 

“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that killeth the proph- 
ets, and stoneth them that are sent unto her! how 
often would I have gathered thy children together, 
even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not! Behold, your house is left unto 
you desolate.” 

I hear him saying: 

“Ye are the salt of the earth: but if the salt have 
lost its savor, wherewith shall it be salted?” 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 
This is the great and first commandment. And a 
second like unto it is this, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” 

Matthew’s Christmas story tells that when Jesus 
was born in Bethlehem of Judea Wise Men saw his 
star in the east and followed it until “it came and 
stood over where the young child was.” 

The Wise Men had a guiding star! 

This Christmas day in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred and thirty-seven, when we celebrate the 
birthday of Jesus, is there no guiding star for us? 

I submit to you that we may find it in the religion 
and the life of Jesus. 

Away with indifference and neglect. 
being casual about worshiping the Highest. 

Let us celebrate Christmas. 

Let us give honor and glory to Jesus’ name. 

May his sp-rit be born in us. 


Away with 


We’ll touch the taper in our hearts 
To the flame of the advent star 
And set the light to burn a path 
Where the shadowed places are. 
And some who never lift their eyes 
To the stars that flood the night 
May find their way to Bethlehem 
By our friendly taper’s light. 
Unknown. 
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Can We Give Thanks® 


Lewis R. Lowry 


HURSDAY is Thanksgiving Day, and in accord- 
ance with time-honored custom our President 
has issued a proclamation calling upon all to 

cease from their labors on this day and give thanks to 
Almighty God for His many blessings to us. This, it 
seems to me, is an excellent custom. There is just one 
thing that mars its perfection—that is that too many 
of us pay no attention to the primary purpose of 
“oiving thanks to God,” instead, too frequently, we 
use the occasion merely as another holiday in which 
we over-eat, go for rides to distant places, or other- 
wise seek secular pleasures. I do not mean to in- 
timate that seeking secular pleasure is wrong in it- 
self—what I am objecting to is the seeking of secular 
satisfaction to the exclusion ofGod. The last Thursday 
in November is set aside by custom as a day for 
thanksgiving to God, and if that purpose is forgotten, 
or made secondary, it were better to abolish the ob- 
servance of the day entirely. 

“But,’’ someone will object, “for what can we 
give thanks today? Conditions are far different from 
what they were in the days of our forefathers. They 
had real cause for thanksgiving. They had come to a 
new land in pursuit of an ideal. To leave that land 
meant to abandon that ideal, and that meant more to 
them than life itself. After that first summer had 
passed and the crops had been gathered, it was real- 
ized that the harvest was sufficiently bountiful to 
permit them to remain through the winter. Naturally 
they gave thanks! Why shouldn’t they? They had 
attained their objective; their efforts had been crowned 
with success. 

“Now contrast their condition with the condi- 
tions that prevail today. Not from a material stand- 
point, for of course everyone knows that with the ad- 
vance of civilization, and especially since the advent 
of the Machine Age and Mass Production, we are far 
more comfortable than formerly—but contrast our 
spiritual condition with theirs. 

“In that day there was no problem of extreme 
wealth and extreme poverty such as we have today. 
Wealth then was measured in terms of land, and 
land was plentiful. All one needed to do was to goa 
little farther into the wilderness, clear a plot, scratch 
the virgin soil, sow his seed and reap a bountiful har- 
vest. 

“There was no fuel problem for men of that day. 
At the back door of the settlement stood the primeval 
forest with its seemingly inexhaustible supply of wood 
and lumber that could be had for the cutting. 

“There was no food problem then such as we have 
today. In that same forest roamed a seemingly in- 
exhaustible supply of game, the rivers teemed with 
fish, and these sources of food supply could easily 
supplement the bountiful harvest garnered from the 
feeund soil. 

“There was no problem of war in those days— 
there was not the constant dread that this hideous 


*A sermon preached November 21, 1937, in the Perry, 
N. Y., Universalist church. 


monster might sweep its devastating way across the 
country, leaving chaos in its wake. (The Indians 
were friendly then—it was only in later years when 
new settlers arrived and the inexorable push to the 
West began that the red man became hostile and a 
menace. Indeed, history tells us that the Indians 
came to that first Thanksgiving feast, and that white 
man and red man ate together in peace.) And as for 
the danger of involvement in European wars, the 
colonists were ideally situated. They were separated 
from Europe by the broad Atlantic, requiring months 
to eross—so they were completely isolated from the 
jealousies of the Old World. 

' “And now contrast that idyllic condition with 
the conditions that prevail today. Wealth no longer 
is counted in terms of land, but in terms of the owner- 
ship and control of the tools of production and dis- 
tribution. Free land is gone—the ownership and 
control, both of land and of the tools of production, 
that is, the vital means of life itself, are concentrated 
into a few hands. As we face the winter today, great 
multitudes are faced with a fuel problem that is any- 
thing but academic. The forests, once the apparently 
inexhaustible supply of fuel, have disappeared, and 
coal, oil or gas must be purchased with money, and 
many have no money with which to buy. 

“Today, for great masses, there is a very pressing 
problem of food. All during the apparent recovery 
period, there remained millions on the relief rolls, 
unable to find employment, and today with the grow- 
ing drive for governmental economy and the increasing 
business recession, the problem for many is becoming 
acute. 

“Today, for multitudes, there is a very pressing 
housing problem. Those first observers of Thanks- 
giving had no housing problem. When a new house 
was needed, the whole community set to work with a 
will and erected it. Today the housing shortage is 
rapidly becoming acute. Recently I read that since 
the beginning of the depression in 1929, twice as many 
dwellings had been destroyed as had been built, so 
that today, in spite of the increase of population, we 
have many thousands fewer dwellings than we had in 
1929. 

“And as for the danger of war—locally we have 
exchanged the comparatively mild menace of the 
Indians for the far more vicious menace of the gang- 
ster, while, in foreign fields, the Atlantic Ocean has 
shrunk into a small pond that is easily crossed in days 
instead of months. We are no longer secure from the 
quarrels and jealousies of Europe. On the contrary, 
we are intimately concerned with them. In Spain 
and China, actual hostilities are taking place, which at 
any moment may light the spark that will set off the 
explosion; Europe itself is a seething cauldron of in- 
trigue and counter-intrigue that any moment may 
overflow and inundate the world—ourselves included. 
Considering this contrast, can we give thanks 
today?” 

My answer to this question is an unhesitating 
“Yes.” We certainly must admit that a dark picture 
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has been painted. Also, we are compelled to admit 
the truth of the facts mentioned, but it seems to me 
that an entirely erroneous interpretation has been 
given to these facts. 

In the first place, I believe it is necessary for us 
to restate our fundamental faith. We believe that 
God, through the centuries, with infinite patience and 
infinite wisdom, is causing men to work out their sal- 
vation; slowly but surely, He is guiding them to ever 
higher, higher fields of behavior. With this funda- 
mental conviction in mind, we can see how these 
apparently disharmonious realities really represent a 
growth, an advance, a coming closer to the Heart of 
the Eternal. 

All of the life of that first Thanksgiving time was 
primitive. True, there was no great contrast then 
between extreme wealth and extreme poverty, be- 
cause we did not have the ability then to produce 
extreme wealth. Today we have that ability. We 
have mechanized industry, and in doing that we have 
produced two great classes, the ‘“‘haves’” and the 
“have-nots’—but, and this is important to remember, 
we also have created a technique by which it is pos- 
sible to produce an abundance for all. It is perfectly 
true that we have not as yet mastered the technique of 
distribution—that is why we have great wealth and 
great poverty existing side by side—but, we have 
mastered the art of co-operation in production, and 
as a result today, for the first time in history, it is per- 
fectly possible for all to have, not just enough, but an 
abundance, of this world’s goods. That’s an advance— 
that’s cause for thanksgiving. The technique of 
production had to come before the technique of dis- 
tribution, and if we have not yet mastered the latter 
art, I thank God that some of the greatest minds of 
the age are struggling with the problem, and it is this, 
not man’s inherent meanness, but his efforts to find a 
better way, that explains the strife and turmoil that 
vexes our souls today. 

Second, it is true that today we no longer are 
isolated from Europe and her quarrels; it is true that 
science has annihilated space to the point where 
Spain and China are our next-door neighbors. The 
early colonists could look with equanimity upon wars 
in Spain and China, while we of today must view them 
with grave concern. But is this cause for regret? Isn’t 
this very fact one more evidence of the continuing 
purpose of God? Our faith teaches us that all mankind 
are brothers — we believe in the Universal Father- 
hood of God and the Universal Brotherhood of Man. 
We cannot be brothers so long as we are separated by 
insurmountable barriers of space—that had to be an- 
nihi ated before brotherhood could be realized. We 
cannot be brothers until we are near enough to share 
each other’s cares and woes and sorrows. “Bear ye 
one another’s burdens and so fulfill the law of Christ.”’ 
Science has brought us closer together so that the 
trials of Spain, of China and of Ethiopia are our con- 
cern—and although the immediate result may not 
be altogether happy, this had to be done before we 
could come to understand each other and brotherhood 
become a fact. 

But most of all, it seems to me, we have cause for 
Thanksgiving today in that we, of all the multitudes 
that have inhabited the earth, are privileged to live 


in this stirring period and do our bit, be it ever so 
small, in shaping the events of the future. The world 
is in a state of flux today. All our ancient shibboleths 
are being questioned We are on the march. In- 
stitutions hoary with age are being challenged to 
“show cause,’ and when they fail, they are crumbling 
to decay. New movements are springing to life. 
We are moving—we are growing! 

Why this special consciousness of the disparity 
between Fifth Avenue and the slums today? Even in 
Revolutionary times we had our slave class, our poor 
whites and our aristocrats. The Industrial Revolution 
did not create a condition, it merely accentuated one 
that already existed. Why then this special conscious- 
ness of the wrongness of great wealth and great poverty? 
Isn’t it because we are more Christian today? Isn’t 
it because we are coming to realize that “the earth is 
the Lord’s and the fullness thereof,” and that it is in- 
tended not just for a chosen few, but for all of God’s 
children? What if in our attempts to give expression 
to this faith we do stumble and make mistakes—that 
is but the inevitable consequence as we seek to learn 
and apply the Will of God to the affairs of man. 

Why this special consciousness of the horror of 
war today? In Revolutionary times wars were fought, 
and the wounded often left on the battlefield to die 
without care. Men hired out then to fight with the 
same nonchalance with which we would hire out to 
work in a factory. War was not thought so horrible 
then—why this special consciousness of its horror to- 
day? Is not the reason that we are becoming more 
Christian? Is it not because we are coming slowly to 
recognize the inherent value of the individual life? 
Is it not because we are at last beginning to take 
seriously our faith in Christianity—the Brotherhood of 
man—and so are becoming conscious that all war is 
essentially fratricide? 

And so, in answer to the question, “Can we give 
thanks today?” I give an unqualified affirmative. I 
am not blind to the evils that exist, I am ful y con- 
scious of them—but yet I find three very definite 
reasons for giving thanks to Almighty God today, and 
they are these: 

(1) I give thanks because we are growing. We 
have learned the art of co-operation in production, 
making possible an abundance for all, and I feel con- 
fident that we shall yet learn the corresponding art 
of co-operation in distribution, making this possible 
abundance avazlable for all. 

(2) I give thanks because of the knowledge that 
we are growing in the spirit of brotherhood, and 
while I deplore the ‘‘wars and rumors of wars” that 
threaten the world at the present time, I rejoice that 
the world has been drawn closer together and that 
Europe’s cares and Asia’s cares are become America’s 
cares. And I feel confident that, some day, mankind 
will yet learn the secret of living together in peace 
and security, and the Kingdom shall yet come on 
earth. 

(3) And third, I thank God that I am privileged 
to live in this pregnant period of the world’s history 
and to have my part, however small, in shaping the 
great forces that are at work today leading the world 
out of the black pit of ignorance into the eternal light 
of knowledge and of God’s presence. 
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These are my reasons for thanksgiving today, but 
along with the peans of praise I would send this prayer 
of supplication—that I may be found worthy of the 
trust placed in me by permitting me to live in this 


We Present the 


E have the high honor to present to the Uni- 
V\ versalist fellowship the family of the newly- 
elected General Superintendent, Dr. Robert 
Cummins. Mrs. Cummins was Alice Elizabeth 
Grimm of Fort Thomas, Kentucky. Her parents are 
Mr. and Mrs. George G. Grimm, and Mr. Grimm is a 
dealer in building supplies. Mrs. Cummins is a 
graduate of Miami University, of which her husband 
is an alumnus, and a member of Delta Delta Delta 
Sorority. They were married August 4, 1921. Rob- 
ert Junior, the oldest son, was born in Bangkok, Siam, 
on August 2, 1923. The second son, John (the second), 
was born September 8, 1927. David, the third son, 
was born February 17, 1935. 

In Pasadena, through the co-operation of Miss 
Eleanor Bissell, the Cummins family have established 
a beautiful home at 572 Prospect Boulevard, the 
house owned by Miss Bissell and occupied by her 
until she moved into the new house which she built 
in the same beautiful garden. Situated three terraces 
up and hidden behind towering deodars, surrounded by 
shrubs and flowers, the house has been an ideal re- 
treat for the Pasadena pastor and his family, the 


scene of parish receptions and the meeting place 
of young people and various church groups. 

Mrs. Cummins is devoted to gardening and her 
husband says of her, “She can make a dead stick 


stirring time, and that I may have the courage and 
strength not to falter, but may tread steadfastly in the 
way of the right, as God gives me vision to see the 
right. 


Cummins Family 


plossom.”” The perennial discussion about the place 
of ministers’ wives has left her untouched, for while 
she attends many meetings and classes, it is as the 
gracious head of a home that she has made her largest 
contribution to the parish and to society and to her 
family. 

Examination of the picture reproduced below 
indicates that, while the entire family doubtless will 
be co-operative, it is David, the youngest, on whom 
the denomination can depend to carry on, single- 
handed if need be, in the great work of putting en- 
thusiasm into Universalist churches and extending 
the Loyalty Fellowship. 

Dr. and Mrs. Cummins have crossed the country 
many times in their car, and the present writer has a 
vivid recollection of a loud honking on the Albany- 
Cobleskill road where the Cummins car, headed east, 
had passed and recognized him, turned and overtook 
him for a visit by the roadside. 

The Cummins family will remain in California 
during the coming winter, and Dr. Cummins will 
carry on his great work at the church and in the Pasa- 
dena-Los Angeles metropolitan area. All will be in 
the East by August 1, 1938, when Dr. Cummins will 
take office as General Superintendent of the Univer- 
salist General Convention. 
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It’s Tough Being a Minister’s Wife -- or Is It? 


A Symposium 


Are Ministers’ Wives People or Problems a 


N the receipt of our Leader, I read at once the 
article, “It’s Tough Being a Minister’s Wife,” 
and have been thinking about it somewhat 

ever since. I do not care whether or not this is a 
“Reaction,” and you may pass my letter on to the 
Rev. Mr. Low if you like. He seems to be the one 
most interested. However, I felt that I could not 
pass it without commenting. 

At the Retreat at Senexet in September for 
ministers and wives, the same subject came up for 
discussion. Perhaps Mr. Low would have been sur- 
prised at the (shall I say lack of?) enthusiasm on the 
part of the wives. They were only mildly interested. 
In fact, most of them seemed a bit surprised that 
anyone thought of them as problems. They really 
had to be prodded into the discussion. Summed up 
briefly, it amounted to this: Most ministers’ wives 
regard themselves as housewives, mothers, society 
women, or what have you, depending upon the in- 
dividuals and circumstances surrounding them. Every 
minister’s wife is different, just as is every minister, 
and every parish, and every doctor, lawyer, mer- 
chant, and barber, for that matter. 

As to “Mary Ceebee’s” reactions—I, for one, do 
not believe them “general,’”’ nor that her “‘convictions 
are true to life.” If our ministers’ wives are ex- 
ploited, it is the fault of the wife. There is no need 
for them (or any other women) to have “nervous 
breakdowns.” 

As to Mrs. Langerton’s being an “assistant min- 
ister,” the cause might be attributed not to the parish, 
but just possibly to a preceding minister’s wife. 


, 


I must admit that some of the ministers’ wives of 
several years ago elected themselves as chairman of 
this and that organization, and the rest of us have 
fallen heir to those jobs. So, we just have to assert 
our individualism and start a new style, if we do 
not want to continue under such a plan. 

As to the other problems brought up, i. e., near- 
ness to the church, imposing on the children, enter- 
tainment of guests, and payment of salary, I still 
maintain that they are individual and not general 
problems. Any woman who has not courage (I could 
use a stronger word) enough to say “No,” when im- 
posed upon in any respect, be she minister’s wife, or 
any man’s wife, in my opinion has no business to as- 
sume the responsibility of being any man’s wife. 

Furthermore, if Mary Ceebee has such convic- 
tions I firmly believe the seeds were planted by none 
other than her own parents, who should be ashamed. 
Of course, it is early in the game for me to be pro- 
pounding such ideas, because our son is only six 
years old. However, we hope that he will grow up 
without pity for either his father or mother because 
of his father’s profession. Consequently, we are try- 
ing to educate him to want to do certain things because 
of the love of doing them, whether they be work or 
play. 

I do not mean to be antagonistic, but I’m a bit 
weary of hearing of ministers’ wives having a “tough” 
time. If we are having a tough time, it is our own 
fault, and we might as well admit it and “forever after 
hold our peace.”’ 


Deane W. Lumsden. 


It Isn’t Tough Being a Minister’s Wife 


WAS much interested in the article, “It’s Tough 
Being a Minister’s Wife.’”’ While I do not know 
that I would disagree with it all, yet there is much 

to be said on the other side, and as it was suggested 
that the editor of the Leader give us poor abused min- 
isters’ wives a hearing, I will make a few comments. 
As I am giving my own experience it seems necessary 
to use the personal pronoun. Many years ago I had 
the convictions of Mary Ceebee. I said many times 
that I would not marry a minister, but see what hap- 
pened! It may be that I was arriving at that time 
of life when I thought it best to allow myself to be 


rescued from a perilous situation which confronts 


every woman at a certain (or uncertain) age, when 
she feels that her chance of marriage is fast fleeting, 


and that she will soon be classed as one of those un- 


gathered roses whose beauty and sweetness have faded. 


But I have never been sorry for the step I took nearly 
twenty years ago. 
- never considered it tough being a minister’s wife. 
_ I wonder if my experience is any different from that 
of the average minister’s wife. 


During all these years I have 


As regards the work of the minister’s wife in the 
church, I have always considered the wife a partner 
with the minister in his work. While I disclaim any 
credit, yet I feel there have been ministers who were 
successful because of the assistance of the wife. I 
know there are duties at home which should not be 
neglected, and I also feel that if the wife looks after 
the domestic welfare of her husband she is doing an 
important work. There are many things that a 
minister’s wife can do in the home to contribute to 
his success. 

In addition to the home duties I have always 
taken an active part in the church work without being 
an officer in any society. I do not think the minister’s 
wife should be president of the ladies’ organizations, 
because when she leaves the ladies may not know just 
how to carry on. I feel that the minister’s wife should 
be allowed to fill in wherever she is needed most. 
However, I do realize that there may be circumstances 
under which it may seem best for her to hold office. 
Of course, I have a class in church school, attend the 
meetings of the two ladies’ societies, help a little in 
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the young people’s work (not so much now, as we have 
a director of young people’s work), help on some of 
the suppers, and try to be cordial toward the people 
at the Sunday service. I have never felt that I was 
imposed upon by the people of the church, but I do 
feel that the minister’s wife must contribute what she 
can toward the success of his work. If she does not 
work in the church how can he expect other women 
to work? If she has small children, or if she is not in 
good health, of course she should be excused, other- 
wise I have a feeling that she should set the example 
as far as she is able. The women of the church should 
feel that they have the sympathetic support of the 
minister’s wife. 

I count it a privilege to have the manse open to 
all. Very often the ladies come here for their regular 
meetings. On many Sunday evenings the young 
people hold their meetings here before the open fire. 
A few times the men’s club has met here, although 
they generally meet at the church. One of the things 
in which I am much interested is the calling upon the 
sick and shut-ins. We have in our church aged people 
and invalids who can not get out, so I plan to supple- 
ment the calls which the minister makes by spending 
an afternoon frequently calling upon these people. 
I know they appreciate it. 

Regarding money matters. I do not know 
whether our experience is very different from that of 
other ministers’ families, but during the past twenty 
years my minister has never had to wait even a day 
for his salary. You may think that quite remark- 


The Blessed Opportunities 


HE Rev. A. Ritchie Low has started something 
with his declarat’on—or, shall we say, our in- 
terrogat on?—‘“‘Is it tough being a minister’s 

wife?” 

Undoubtedly there is no person in the whole wide 
world who is handed out more sympathy than a 
minister’s wife. The question of its toughness de- 
pends chiefly on two important factors. First, the 
physical strength with which a minister’s wife is en- 
dowed to meet the many demands made upon her 
energy and time, and second, the tenor and disposition 
of the parish she is serving, upon which rests her 
happiness and where the tough task can be trans- 
formed into true co-operative companionship. Re- 
gardless of the sympathy so generously given to these 
of my profession, we who have labored in the field do 
not go around looking for any such compassion, 
beautiful as it is when used in the proper place—not 
the kind of sympathy that dejects and makes a drab, 
slavish existence out of what should be colorful and 
alive, but only that sort of sympathy that creates 
understanding and produces good works. 

The minister’s wife has very rare opportunities 
of service—shall that be called tough where it is the 
Master’s pleading and will? 

The only very definite drawback to success is too 
sensitive reaction to criticism. As long as we are 
doing the best we can it is well to focus our attention 
on the larger service we can render, strengthening our- 
selves with constructive criticism and ignoring de- 
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able, but it is true. It comes monthly, nearly al- 
ways on the first day of the month, never later than 
the second day and sometimes it comes the day before 
it is due. We can pay our bills because the church 
pays us. During these years we have been very for- 
tunate, and the treasurers of the churches deserve 
much credit for their promptness. I would like to 
pay tribute to the perplexed treasurer, who, when 
funds are not sufficient to pay all bills, considers the 
minister’s needs first. 

I can not concede that Mary Ceebee is right 
when she contends that it is a tough job being a min- 
ister’s wife. Of-course it depends upon the experi- 
ences one has had. However, I would not advise 
any one who is not interested in church work to marry 
a minister. While the minister’s wife is just one of 
the ladies of the church and in the community, yet 
she in a measure stands apart by herself. There is a 
certain deference shown her. She is invited to cer- 
tain social functions; she is given a complimentary 
membership in the Woman’s Club. The girls come to 
her for advice, and the elderly ladies tell her how 
much they have enjoyed her calls. She is warmly 
and lovingly greeted when she goes back to a church 
where she once labored and whose people she learned 
to love. She has the consciousness of having rendered 
some service to the people of the church and com- 
munity. These are a few of the many compensations. 
I cannot help but remark, “It isn’t tough being a 
minister’s wife.” 

Mary W. Blair. 


Before a Minister’s Wife 


structive criticism. After all, it is only the person who 
is really accomplishing things in this old world of ours 
who is up for criticism. Those who live unto them- 
selves alone are safe indeed—immune from condem- 
nation and likewise praise. The little petty remarks 
that may be made unkindly—are they more important 
in measuring the size of your job than the knowledge 
that you are conscientiously trying to serve your 
church, and pass on by precept and example your 
interpretation of the word of God? It’s hard, Pll 
admit, going to meeting when you have a headache, 
and Mrs. Jones’s headache can keep her home where 
you would like to be; it’s hard keeping your youngsters 
quiet while the sermon is in the making, and all other 
normal youngsters can let forth, and you wish you 
could do the same and for once please everyone at 
the same time! But these matters are in the minority 
(these are sacrifices and adjustments we must make) 
when compared with the deeper values. 

Marriage vows are very beautiful and many 
times too lightly made. There is no one who better 
stands the test of these ‘for better or for worse” 
vows than she who pledges her love, and her life 
sometimes, to her husband’s profession. Other wives 
have the privilege of showing their love by merely 
establishing a home and a family—a minister’s wife 
has the privilege of establishing a home, a family 
and a career for her mate which they must mark out 
together for all time. The ministry is not like a 
business that can divorce itself from the home, the 
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wife doing her part in one place and her husband in 
the other. No—on our wedding day a thousand voices 
seem to tell us that the years will ever find us hand in 
hand. Isn’t it worth all the petty difficulties to look 
back in the sunset years and have your husband tell 
you that it was your hand upon his shoulder that 
guided him to success? Whether the job is tough de- 
pends on how much your courage is equal to your love. 
To be afraid to be a minister’s wife would be, I 
think, to be afraid of life itself, for, after all, what is 
the meaning of life but love, service and adventure? 
Adventure into the land of understanding—knowing 
our parishioners, loving them, forgetting unkindness 
and cherishing good will. Aren’t we just a little bit 
better off because our position in the community de- 
mands the obedience to courtesy’s laws and Christian 
living? We can always, in this adventure of learning 
and loving people, feel that we are growing rich spirit- 
ually—if not materially It isn’t so tough getting 
some training in character poise. It really pays. 
The ministry is a profession for which a man has 
spent much money in the process of education. From 
a remunerative standpoint it cannot be classed with 
a profession where the income can guarantee an all 
around maid or office girl, and yet just as much is ex- 
pected of us. That’s where the job may seem tough 
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to some. Telephone calls, sick calls, organization 
meetings, housework, civic problems, charity demands, 
children to care for and educate—how many of us who 
go along almost single-handed wonder what the turn- 
ing point will be? Because we give all along the way 
we have faith that in the years to come God will not 
forget us in our need, and whatever we may lack in the 
world’s goods will be restored to us in kind memories 
of sick souls we have ministered to and of friendships 
we have gained and held through all the years. 

It will not be tough being a minister’s wife if we 
remember that it is not what we do publicly that 
counts but what we achieve inwardly that matters, 
and if we let our conscience and our physical strength 
be our guide in the accomplishment of our tasks. 
God give us women who feel the honor of their calling 
and meet the challenge of their responsibilities with 
high courage, firm faith and noble sacrifice! Then 
and then only shall the road become smooth and 
shall our husbands “rise up and call us blessed.” 
The easy way isn’t always the best way; even if it may 
be a little tough at times being a minister’s wife I 
think it is worth it every step of the way with a hus- 
band to love us, a parish that needs us, and a God to 
guide us! 

Grace MacCue Mooney. 


The Exasperating Bullheaded People in Our Parishes 


T’S very dangerous to invite ministers’ wives to 
express themselves. It’s something they can 
practically never do, until there is hardly one 

who wouldn’t buttonhole you about anything if she 
could feel actually free. I come from a home and 
school where blunt speaking is the rule, where clever- 
ness is respected before kindness, sarcasm above wit, 
and most compliments are backhanded. Now I 
find myself, of necessity, trying to be honest yet tact- 
fully agreeing, gently disagreeing, secretly arranging 
compromises, forever a go-between, a mediator, util- 
izing the good points of all by ignoring the bad, for- 
ever interpreting and soothing when I’d like to scream, 
“They’re a pack of fools and acting like babies!” 
Such a soul-growing discipline, this eternal diplomacy! 
A minister’s wife has certain qualifications of edu- 
cation and ability that cause a constant lack of bliss. 
She faces incompetence on all sides. If she tries to 
help she’s bossy, overly-critical, disrespectful; if she 
_ doesn’t she’s ignorant or a shirker. She is appealed 
to on all questions, usually with the hope that she 
will carry a matter for one particular side or individual. 
If she doesn’t she’s evading the issue; if she does she’s 
: playing favorites. Never in any but church organiza- 
tions have I seen individuals so bullheaded, so insistent 
that theirs is the only way for the group, so freely 
seeking advice that will confer dignity on their opin- 
ions. A minister’s wife has all the authority of the 
_ League of Nations—a title, no troops. Yet all the 
disagreeable and odd jobs are handed to her, from 
receiving the church laundry to asking for resigna- 
tions. Last minute filling-in for a speaker is some- 
thing that I have trained myself to meet, but rounding 
1p a score of waitresses an hour before a public dinner 
is quite another matter. 


- 


How glad I am when someone forgets to introduce 
me as “our minister’s wife,” and I can meet people 
without their clamping on silly conventions or sus- 
pecting me of recruiting. Then I can express myself 
without people’s dismissing it lightly with “She’s a 
minister’s wife,” or holding my husband responsible 
for my opinions. Making friends is exceedingly dif- 
ficult. True, we very easily meet many new people; 
that is an advantage of our position. But we cannot 
choose our friends. We have to be friendly with 
everyone in the church, whether he be dull, selfish or 
intelligent. We are obligated frequently thereby 
to unadmirable people, who try to judge us by their 
standards rather than ours, holding us to the highest 
standards they can imagine. True, it varies with 
individuals, but we must keep everyone’s, even to the 
bearing and rearing of children! 

Above all, the minister’s wife must attend every- 
thing, enthusiastically and ahead of time. Being 
half ill or having ten for dinner is no excuse for her. 
Everywhere she goes she must contribute, not meagerly 
but to the full measure of her belief. I doubt that 
many other families with the same income give so 
large a part of it. However, many of these standards 
are unnecessarily enforced by the minister as well 
as his congregation. 

The minister’s wife must give so freely of her time 
that she has almost no leisure. She does the neces- 
sities of housekeeping. She goes to all sorts of meet- 
ings, and her free time is filled with further prepara- 
tions, calling or telephoning. How exasperating it is 
to hear people speak of new books, shows, and so on, 
and say, “Of course you don’t have time.” How 
tantalizing to see her husband reading what she would 
like to, he to “keep up with things’ while she must 
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do otherwise. By strong and absolute refusals she 
can keep part of one day to herself. Monday is fre- 
quently the minister’s Sunday, but what can she do 
alone when her friends are working? How can she 
arrange to be free when they are? Vacations, even, 
are broken by institutes, conferences, etc. 

A real disadvantage in her husband’s occupation 
lies in the eternal moving and lack of permanent resi- 
dence. Small wonder our parents are likely to mean 
home and refuge to us. Incidentally, we frequently 
lose the right to vote. 

No greater regret have I than disillusionment. 
I believed in the goodness and sincerity of man, trite 
as that sounds. I find some fine people, but more 
often pettiness, selfishness, narrow-mindedness, yea, 
even among Universalists! I find amazing hypocrisy. 
Owners of tenements deplore housing conditions; 
Negro-haters profess that all men are brothers; 
quoters of “swords shall be turned into ploughshares”’ 
contend that America has fought none but defensive 
wars. People tell me they can’t get along without 
the church, but they put a dime in the collection 
upon their infrequent visits. Members are “‘glad to 
help” until the time comes; they will do “what the 
rest want” unless it disagrees with their point of view. 
More than anyone else, a minister and his wife hear 
people profess great ideals yet continually fail to 
recognize that they are applicable today. One finds 
that among some people ideals are not respected but 
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rather derided as impractical. Then there is the calcu- 
lated professionalism of ministers. Oh, this pompous 
intoning, this soothing-syrup manner, this “I am’”’ con- 
ceit, this discussion of parishes as “propositions!” 
But for all of this, I cherish my position. 
husband and I are together a great deal. Mornings 
we have at home. Afternoons and evenings we fre- 
quently go to meetings or calling together. We find 
the companionship more than pleasant. A minister’s 
wife has ah unusual opportunity to understand and 
help her husband’s work, making a stronger bond. 
We are fortunate in being able to sleep mornings (ex- 
cept Sundays) if we have been out late. I have — 
chance enough at leadership and work to escape the | 
usual women’s clubs with their frequent ill effect on ~ 
family life. Certainly, with all there is to do, and all 
the people I meet, life is not dull, however exasperat- 
ing. I have no zeal to reform the world, but I do get 
a genuine thrill in trying to break children’s conven- 
tional ideas, to make them question premises they 
have always accepted, to have them realize not only 
their limitations but those of all men and all knowl- 
edge. And think of the talents one can develop 
through these last minute, unwelcome requests! I 
find I have a passable voice, can lead games and dress 
a turkey. Even the eternal tactfulness has its points, 
for now there is peace though my father and I talk 
politics. 


My 


A Minister’s Wife. 


Our Japan Mission and the Present War" 
Willard C. Selleck 


S we are called upon for our annual offering for 

the work of our Universalist Mission in Japan, 

I feel it incumbent upon me to try to help you 

do some careful thinking about the interests of that 

work as affected by the frightful war now being waged 

by that country against China. The conflict disturbs 

more or less the whole world, but it necessarily and 

profoundly concerns all the Christian missionary ac- 

tivities of the entire Orient. It is a solemn moment in 

history which confronts us, and each of us ought to feel 

a personal responsibility for the attitude which he 
takes toward its issues. 

It was just fifty years ago last month, in October, 
1887, that the Universalist General Convention, 
meeting in the Church of the Divine Paternity on Fifth 
Avenue in New York City, voted that the time had 
come when the Universalist Church should engage 
in some foreign missionary work, and that Japan offered 
the most suitable field for such an undertaking. I was 
present and voted in favor of that action. So for half 
a century our people have been holding out to the 
Japanese people the right hand of brotherly helpful- 
ness, in the spirit of the Master who inculcated love 
to God and love to man as the sum and substance of 
his gospel. 

Have all these efforts been thrown away, like 
wasted breath on the desert air? Have the people 
of Japan proved unworthy of our confidence and 


*A sermon preached at Riverside, Calif., Sunday, Novem- 
ber 28, 1937. 


good will? Have all the Christian missions in the 
Far East failed completely? 

As well might we ask: Has Christianity wholly 
failed in Europe and the Americas and everywhere 
else? The truth is that spiritual processes, like all 
other life-processes, are gradual, and that the total 
Christian enterprise is so vast as to require unmeas- 
ured ages for its full accomplishment. If Christianity 
had done nothing else in Japan but to produce Dr. 
Kagawa, it would have been justified in all its expendi- 
ture of time, labor and money. 

At the very outset, then, we have to recognize the 
one big fact that the world is not yet a Christian world, 
that it is in reality only slightly or very imperfectly 
Christian, and that we cannot expect a non-Christian 
portion of it to act from Christian motives or on Chris- 
tian principles. Then the next big fact to be recog- 
nized is that often motives are mixed, and principles 
are not clear, and courses of action are determined by 
complex conditions and circumstances. Still further, 
we need to remember that we people of the West are 
so different from the people of the East that we can 
scarcely understand them and may not justly judge 
them by our ideas and customs. It is only a ‘little 
more than a hundred years since the East and the 
West began to know anything at all about each other. 
Five hundred years more may be needed to effect 
their full mutual appreciation and constructive co- 
operation. 

Looking at the matter in this large way, it becomes 
immediately apparent that what we have to do is to 
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hold steadfastly to our fundamental conceptions, con- 
victions and aims. A time of stress and strain is no 
time to forsake essential principles. When you are 
tempted to do wrong, through passion or difficulty, is 
just when you need to remember what is right. 

Now the conflict at present raging in China with 
such swift and terrible devastation is only another 
instance of the age-long business of violent conquest. 
It is war at its worst, made worse than ever by modern 
scientific invention. Its horrors beggar description; 
the daily newspaper accounts can give us but hints of 
the destruction and misery attending it; and since we 
have come in recent years to see more clearly the ugly 
nature of all war and its utter futility, we detest and 
condemn it more profoundly than ever before. A 
glimpse of what is taking place in China is afforded 
by this paragraph from The Christian Advocate of 
Nashvile, organ of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, entitled ‘China’s Sorrow.” 


Yesterday it was a mighty river (referring to the 
floods of last year), today it is a mighty army of aggres- 
sion, laying waste the land, slaughtering non-comba- 
tants, destroying non-military buildings, such as social 
centers, missions, hospitals, and homes. This is modern 
war—a force which spares nothing in its ruthless march 
to its goal. The world’s sympathy goes out to China; 
few defend Japan’s aggression. The Japanese repre- 
sentative at the Friends’ World Conference last week 
declared that ninety percent of the Japanese people are 
against the present undeclared war in China. It is 
motivated, he said, by a militaristic clique bent upon 
conquering China to protect their colossal failure in 
Manchuria. Lack of freedom of speech was deplored 
by another Japanese spokesman, who said that the 
only avenue of expression for peace left in Japan is the 


Christian denominational periodicals. ‘| EREEG HA 
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Concerning all this I believe we ought to do two 
things: first, to denounce and oppose war in general, 
and this war in particular, with our utmost vehe- 
mence; second, to sway the full power of our moral 
judgment against Japan because of her resort to war 
as a means of gaining her ends, and also because those 
ends—the subjugation of a great neighboring country 
—are inherently unwarrantable. 

In saying this I do not forget that nearly all the 
nations of the past have been guilty of similar sins, 
from the days of the ancient monarchies to those of 
William the Conqueror in Britain and those of our 
own time and land in relation to the Indians and Mex- 
ico and Cuba and the Philippines—although in the 
last two cases an honorable modification has taken 
place. Nor do I forget that we Occidental peoples 
of Europe and America have inoculated the Oriental 
peoples with the deadly virus of militarism, teaching 
them the lesson of violent aggression, selling them 
munitions, and exemplifying in our industrial and 
commercial life to a great extent the principle of ex- 
ploitation. Neither do I overlook the fact that Japan 
has been in a very hard situation because of her ex- 
tremely limited area, her rapidly increasing population, 
the necessity of becoming industrialized and commer- 
cialized, and her lack of raw materials. These con- 
ditions have, so far as I can judge, constrained or 
compelled her rulers to seek by violent aggression— 
that is, by invasion, seizure, conquest and subjuga- 


tion—what I believe she could have gained in due 
time by the slower processes of friendship, namely, 
the co-operation and resources of the vast Chinese 
territories on which she has cast her eyes. 

But “two wrongs do not make a right,” nor can 
any number of past misdeeds justify present iniquities. 
So I believe that the moral judgment of mankind 
should be pronounced against the military rulers of 
Japan for their deliberate, long-continued policy of 
trying to reduce China to a state of vassalage. 

But here let us distinguish between these military 
rulers and the rank and file of the Japanese people. 
The latter are naturally peaceable and kindly, and un- 
doubtedly the overwhelming majority of them disap- 
prove of this war; but of course they cannot say so 
without landing in prison, but must be inflamed to 
loyalty and the support of their government, even 
while suffering privation, loss and sorrow as any people 
at war must do. Our missionary workers in Japan 
have borne witness again and again to the lovable qual- 
ities of the common people of that country, and we as 
Christians must believe that our fellow-Christians 
of that land and everywhere are as distressed as we 
ourse ves over the violation of Christian principles by 
this military invasion of China. Moreover, we must 
remember that the consequences of wrong-doing will 
inevitably react ultimately to the immeasurable degra- 
dation of the nation perpetrating it. 

But after saying and doing all these things we 
must recognize that mere denunciation or opposition 
is not enough. The world today calls for positive 
and constructive measures, and students of the war 
problem are beginning to give attention to these. 
The actual wars and the danger of a new World War 
and the fear spreading nearly everywhere, are not 
superficial phenomena, but have deeply underlying 
causes. It becomes increasingly plain that these are 
largely economic, inhering in the unequal distribution 
of the world’s material resources, among nations and 
classes and individuals. Hence the great problem— 
perhaps the very greatest problem—now confronting 
statesmen, economists, sociologists and religious leaders 
in all lands, is how to correct this gigantic evil. For- 
tunately more people, and more highly intelligent 
people, are addressing themselves to this basic ques- 
tion than ever before, and we may hope that some- 
thing will eventually come of their studies. 

Meanwhile there are a few simple things which 
you and I can do. 

1. We can control and modify our passions and 
prejudices, not letting them invalidate our Christian 
principles of justice, fair-mindedness and good will. 

2. We can strive to undo the mischief of our 
policy of racial discrimination and exclusion. 

2. We can support Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull in his persevering task of securing freer and 
wider trade relationships with other nations. 

4, We can urge our Government to use its best 
offices to procure the co-operation of other leading 
nations in a serious and patient effort to bring about a 
more equitable distribution of the wealth resources of 
the world, so that all nations may have freer access to 
them. Just how this is to be accomplished is, as I 
have intimated, a great problem, but it is not beyond 
solution; and until its solution is somehow fairly 
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reached the world will continue to have turmoil and 
strife. 

5. Another step which I think would help would 
be to nationalize the manufacture and sale of munitions, 
taking this business entirely out of private hands. 

6. As to the Orient in general and China in par- 
ticular, I believe it would be wise for our country 
to withdraw its armed forces, to relinquish its extra- 
territorial rights in China, and then use all its moral 
power to preserve the latter’s independence and in- 
tegrity. 

7. As to Japan, I believe that, while condemning 
her policy of military conquest, we should still be un- 
swerving in our friendship to her common people, 
and should keep our missionary workers there as living 
teachers and exemplars of the Christian principle and 
spirit of universal human brotherhood. ‘A friend in 
need is a friend indeed, and the people of Japan need 
such a spiritual ministry now more than ever before. 
Please read carefully and thoughtfully the united 


appeal of our church authorities entitled “A Time for 
Re-enforcement.”” The work of our own Mission in 
Japan and Korea is the one handle which we can take 
hold of in this acute crisis. 

Finally, looking beyond the present conflict, it is 
difficult to see the outcome. It may be settled be- 
tween Japan and China themselves, as we may hope, 
but it may involve other nations, particularly Russia, 
as at the moment seems highly probable; in which event 
there is no télling what will happen. 

But, as nearly as I can forecast, from much 
reading and study of important articles by competent. 
writers, I think that Japan will ultimately fail. She 
has failed already, in most essentials, in Manchuria, 
and her resources are not equal to the enormous under- 
taking which she has set for herself, to conquer, subju- 
gate and rule the vast empire of China and to be- 
come the dictator of the entire Orient. And in the 
last analysis nothing inherently wrong can permanently 
succeed. 


Dr. Tomlinson’s Tour 


The Worcester Evening Gazette is publishing an in- 
teresting series of articles by Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, 
who is now on his way home from a trip abroad. With 
the kind permission of Dr. Tomlinson and of Mr. Moses 
Williams, editor of the Gazette, and the kind assistance 
of Mrs. Arthur J. Knight in securing the copy, we are 
able to give generous extracts from these articles to our 
readers. 


GENERATION ago everyone was reading 

Rider Haggard’s story, ‘King Solomon’s 

Mines.” As those readers who are still with 
us will recall, it was a lurid tale of old gold mines in 
what is now known as Southern Rhodesia, and the ad- 
venturous efforts of some in later times to relocate 
them. Thestory begins with two men, who had heard 
traditions of King Solomon’s Mines, crossing the 
Limpopo River and wandering for days through a hot 
and desert-like region, and when well nigh exhausted 
reaching the mountains of their desire. Stored treas- 
ure they found and evidences of an ancient civilization. 
Hair-raising perils likewise attended them. 

I will not rehearse the story farther than to say 
that what are known as the Great Zimbabwe Ruins, 
upon which Rider Haggard’s story is founded, are still 
in existence and are visited every year by many people 
to whom their mystery appeals. After the pyramids 
of the Nile and the tombs of the Kings of Karnak, 
Africa has nothing of greater historic interest than 
what is to be seen at Zimbabwe. 

Of course we wanted to go there, but realized 
that it was still somewhat remote and off our route to 
the Victoria Falls on the Zambesi River, for which we 
were headed. We had thought we could get to it by 
rail, taking a round-about route. It was while we 
were motoring through the animal park that the 
bright idea struck us to motor to Zimbabwe. Our 
chauffeur, a young man with a good car and a good 
knowledge of how to handle it, was entirely inexperi- 
enced as to the route to Zimbabwe. 

In the rest camp at the park no road maps were 
available, but another chauffeur, whose experience 


likewise was almost wholly confined to the animal 
reserve, thought it could be done, and on a map of 
the region, which was not according to scale, it was 
decided by the Council of Chauffeurs that we could 
reach the town of Louis Trichardt the first night and 
Zimbabwe the second. In relation to the trip all that 
the members of our party could furnish was the cash 
and the sanguine spirit. 

So off we started into the unknown. We passed 
over poor roads and through a very sparsely settled 
country until about sunset, when we pulled into the 
village of Tzaneen, which boasted a hotel. Inquiry 
here as to the distance to Louis Trichardt elicited the 
information that it was about one hundred miles away. 

Very wisely, as it turned out, we decided to stay 
in Tzaneen. This we did quite comfortably, and used 
up the next forenoon getting to Louis Trichardt. So 
unpopulated was the district through which we passed 
we agreed that if we had left Tzaneen behind we 
would probably have spent the night camping on the 
veldt among the ant-hills, or in a primitive native 
kraal. 

The second night found us in the mining town of 
Messina on the border of the Transvaal. Here is lo- 
cated a successful copper mine owned by an English 
company. Here, too, we met an American who 
seemed very happy to meet a fellow countryman. 

He had come out to Johannesburg in the early 
days of mining there and had drifted up to Messina, 
where he had lived for twenty-seven years. He had 
married an English girl, had a son and daughter, and 
spoke well of the Copper Company, with which he had 
a good position. He said the superintendent of the 
company was also an American and a graduate of 
Harvard. He was away just then, big game hunting 
with some of the English members of the firm, or he 
would have had us meet him. 

The next morning we crossed the Limpopo River, 
which divides the South African Union from South- 
ern Rhodesia, where we found better roads, and in 
the afternoon we were at the Great Zimbabwe Ruins. 
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They are in the heart of the ancient gold and copper 
mines which—according to many students—yielded 
up their treasure in the days of King Solomon, if not 
earlier. 

We did not explore any of the ancient mines. 
A modern mine with elevators and electric lights is 
bad enough. Those who have investigated the matter 
tell us that in a region of one hundred and fifteen 
thousand square miles of Southern Rhodesia many 
ancient gold workings are found. Some of these 
mines extended to a depth of hundreds of feet, and 
methods of crushing the ore and extracting the gold, 
not dissimilar to those followed today, must have 
been used. 

That slave labor was employed in these transac- 
tions there can be little doubt. That vast amounts of 
gold were shipped from here to Egypt, Phoenicia, 
Palestine and the East, was also the case. Mr. John 
Hays Hammond, our famous American mining en- 
gineer, who gave some of the best years of his life to 
South Africa, estimated that as much as three hun- 
dred and seventy-five million dollars’ worth of gold 
might have been removed. 

This “‘Gold of Ophir,” as it was called, doubtless 
from the African port from which it was shipped, was 
used by King Solomon in the construction of the 
temple and the palaces which he built. 


Zimbabwe in its palmy days must have been the- 
emporium of this gold production and sustained a 
large population. Today in the very beautiful valley 
where it was located are two splendid memorials, 
which speak of the past—the Acropolis and the 
Temple. The Acropolis, as the word would indicate, 
is on a striking eminence, and fortified, as the ruins 
give evidence, must have been almost impregnable. 

The Temple is built of granite blocks laid up 
without cement to a height of thirty feet or more, and 
has a circumference of 850 feet. It is elliptical in form, 
has many partitions and passages, and is open to the 
sky, worship of the heavenly bodies being a part of 
their religion. 

Though in ruins now it had many symbols, its 
holy place, and a great altar of sacrifice. It was a vast 
undertaking to build it, and that it has stood through 
the centuries shows its durability. It was clearly a 
temple for nature worshipers, and its builders may have: 
come from Tyre and Sidon, Arabia, or even from 
India. It is impossible to associate it with the native 
African, who has not shown skill for such a great un- 
dertaking or unity of action. 

The last fact about it is not the least interesting. 
The temple was brought to the attention of the modern 
world by an American hunter, Adam Renders, in 1868, 
At the time it was covered by a luxuriant jungle. 


Christmas 
Henry Monfort Cary 


NCE in the story of Jesus Christ we come south 
of Jerusalem. For the most part the events of 
that wonderful life are connected with Judea 

and Galilee—chiefly with Galilee—but once, to get 
the setting of the best known and most significant 
event, we come south of Jerusalem. 

It has occurred to me to take that little journey 
in the spirit, as if we were this day privileged to make 
it in the flesh. So we start from Jerusalem early in 
the morning, leaving the Jaffa gate to the left, cross 
the head of the deep valley of Hinnom, and ride slowly 
up the hill on the opposite side of the valley. 

On either side lie fields embroidered with red and 
yellow and white wild-flowers, looking very fresh and 
beautiful against their background of green. 

We pass the Opthalmic Hospital of the English 
Knights of St. John, a monument to the Christian 
ministry of mercy, standing white and clean beside 
the road. Blindness is very common in the Near 
East. Neglect and ignorance, dirt and crawling flies, 
spread disease from eye to eye. The door of the waiting 
room is open as we pass, and it is filled with people who 
are eager for the care of the good physicians who, 
according to the promise of Christ and in his name, 
give sight to the blind. 

A long, gentle ascent brings us to the hill called 
Mar Elyas and the Well of the Magi, where tradition 
says the Wise Men halted after leaving Jerusalem, and 
the Star appeared again to guide them. However that 
may be, it is certain that this is the old highway, and 
that the two towns, Bethlehem and Jerusalem, in- 
visible to each other because of the high lands between, 
ean both be seen as one rises to the saddle of this hill. 


To the east there is a fine view of long valleys 
with glimpses of the Dead Sea between and of purple 
hills in the distance. 

As we draw near Bethlehem through green fields 
and pastures, we see in the distance, about a mile from 
the town, a little neglected chapel, known as “The. 
Angel of the Shepherds,”’ where “‘there were shepherds 
watching their flocks by night, when lo, the Angel of 
the Lord came upon them and the glory of the Lord 
shone round about them and they were sore afraid. 
But the Angel said: Fear not! for I bring you good 
tidings of great joy that shall be to all people, for there 
is born to you this day in the city of David a child 
who is Christ the Lord—and this shall be a sign— 
you will find him wrapped in swaddling clothes and 
lying ina manger. And suddenly there was with the 
Angel a great multitude of the heavenly host singing: 
Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace among 
men of good-will.”’ 

Bethelehem is built on a double hill, and as we 
come up to its ancient gates we pass the well of David. 
David, when he was being besieged in the stronghold 
of Adullam by the Philistines, in the hearing of some 
of his men, expressed a wish for a drink of cool water 
from this ancient well. Three of his men, at the risk 
of their lives, procured the water from this well, and 
when they brought it to David, and he learned at 
what risk they had obtained it, he could not bring 
himself to profit by so great an act of devotion, and 
poured it out as a libation to Jehovah. 

Deeply moved by hallowed memories bound up 
with three thousand years of sacred tradition, we 
enter the old city of Bethlehem. The townspeople are 
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mostly Christians, and a quiet, peaceable folk. Prog- 
ress through the streets, however, is difficult because 
of the sheep and donkeys and camels which pass con- 
stantly; but at last we come to the shadow of a monas- 
tery wall. There dismounting, we leave the horses and 
enter, through! a low door, the lofty Church of the 
Nativity. The long rows of marble pillars have some 
faded remains of painting on them. Here and there 
are a few scarred remnants of mosaic. But the walls 
are whitewashed, and the ancient brown beams and 
rafters give an air of pleasing simplicity. In the choir 
and apse, however, this effect is lost among the many 
altars of varied ownership, and the multitudes of gilt 
ornaments and swinging lamps. 

Dark winding steps, slippery with candle drip- 
pings, lead down to the Grotto of the Nativity. This 
is a cavern about forty feet by ten, lit with thirty 
pendant lamps, Greek, Armenian, and Latin. A silver 
star before the altar marks the spot where, according to 
tradition, Jesus was born. It is like the star in the 
floor of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher at Jerusalem, 
which marks the spot where, according to tradition, 
the cross of Christ stood. Crowds of poor pilgrims 
come to kiss the star and the altar steps; and have 
been coming for centuries in memory of the Child 
Jesus. 

No doubt the ancient khan or inn stood here, for 
it is near the market-place. No doubt, too, it was the 
custom to make use of convenient grottoes for stabling 
animals, but however that may have been, there is 
nothing to suggest that night long ago when Joseph 
went anxiously from one possible place of refuge to 
another, seeking a place where his young wife might 
rest—and finding none. 

In this old Church of the Nativity many strange 
things have been seen. Crusaders, centuries ago, 
clanked in full armor across its floors; Turks have 
snvaded its sacred precincts, scimitar in hand; Ar- 

.enians and Latins jealously guard their privileges 
here; and there have been fights in every corner of the 
building, sometimes with terrible consequences. 

In the middle of the last century a fight starting 
here between Latin and Greek developed into a war 
between the Russians on one side and Turks and Sar- 
dinians, English and French, on the other. The Charge 
of the Light Brigade and the Siege of Sebastopol were 
consequences of a riot in this place dedicated to the 
memory of the Prince of Peace. 

Humiliating as it is to remember these things, it 
is good to overshadow such memories with another 
of greater consequence, that of the “‘Lady with the 
Lamp,” Florence Nightingale, who began the wonder- 
ful ministry of mercy which caught the imagination 
of Clara Barton, and through her developed the Great 
League of all who love in the service of all who suffer, 
which we know as the Red Cross. 

But on that night long ago, all these things had 
not so much as been dreamed of. Joseph at last found 
a place, and Mary’s child was born in circumstances 
which have been flung across the centuries and so 
altered the course of human history that no man can 
even imagine what it might have been had Jesus not 
been born. 

In the Bavarian Tyrol there is a beautiful lake. 
Its waters are as blue as the blue heavens above it, 


and its shores are the bases of the mountains which 
tower above its placid surface, peak on peak, to be 
lost in the clouds. On a perfect summer day a little 
party of travelers was rowed across the mirror-like 
bosom of the lake until the native oarsman reached a 
certain spot, and, with a warning to his passengers, he 
lifted an ancient fowling-gun and fired into the air, 
For a moment after the noise of the explosion died 
away, there was silence. Then, afar on the mountain- 
side, a cannon boomed, and this was answered by 
another and another and another, always rising higher 
and higher, until there seemed to be a battle in the 
heavens rolling nearer and nearer, until, at last, right 
overhead, there burst a reverberating thunder-clap. 
It.was, all of it, just an echo of that first puny shot. 

So with the wonderful happening of that wonder- 
ful night. It was simplicity itself at its beginning; 
and of all the children born to the mothers of men in 
the Roman Empire, none other was so humbly born. 

Within half a century, thousands of people all 
over the empire, flitting like shadows through the 
dark streets of many cities, were swallowed up in the 
gloom of the Catacombs, and there in those ancient 
cities of the dead, on Christmas nights long ago, 
thanked God for the “good tidings of great joy’ the 
angels brought. 

Later, when the Christian Church had taken its 
place in the light of day, and was recognized as a 
factor in the life of the empire, many more thousands 
on this night thronged the churches to sing praises to 
God for the gift of this Christ-Child. For a thousand 
years this happened till the spirit of it began to per- 
meate the lives of men and women outside the church. 
It first captured the family, the primary human in- 
stitution; and in the name of the helpless Babe of 
Bethlehem and his mother, deeds of kindness and 
thoughts of reverence came to sanctify the homes of 
men. 
As the centuries rolled on, this spirit spread to a 
wider circle, and Christmas became a time of rec- 
onciliation in communities. Later still it came to be 
the one great festival of the year when men tried 
to realize that “it 7s more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” 

For as long as we can remember, it has been a 
day consecrated to good will among men. It has 
entered business and made the sending of Christmas 
greetings and gifts an established, world-wide cus- 
tom. It makes the wheels of industry turn and gives 
occupation to millions of people. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars worth of business is done in the name 
of that same Christ-Child. Steamships heavily laden 
with remembrances are sent around the world. Mail 
trains, over-loaded, are late because of their huge 
burden, and postmen toil from dawn to dark to handle 
the mail that is part of the consequence of that birth 
in a stable two thousand years ago. 

More momentous still, that story, told and re- 
told year after year, decade after decade, century after 
century, is known round the world for one sentence 
which enshrines the hope of all the ages, and the chil- 
dren of men, wearied by war and death, are at last 
seriously trying to bring to pass the prophecy of the 
Herald Angels, ‘‘Peace on Earth,’ and when the 
time comes, when— 
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“Far called, our navies melt away— 
On dune and headland sinks the fire, 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre—” 


‘ When at last comes the time for which we have 
waited and prayed and suffered, when— 


“The war drums throb no longer and the battle-flags are furled, 

In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World—” 
we know now that that mighty consequence will have 
come from the Manger of Bethlehem, from the birth 
of Christ; and the full meaning of Christmas will have 
reached the ends of the earth. 


“Not to Be Opened until Christmas” 


George L. Parker 


AVE you ever thought how strange it is that all 
these Christmas messages get themselves 
written just in time for publication at Christ- 

mas? How is it that they all seem so fresh and 
bright, as if on a certain day the postman landed them 
in the editor’s lap; and then the editor rushed them 
down to the printer, and, lo and behold, they were at 
once in the postman’s hands again; and so, here they 
are, just at Christmas delivered to your door! A 
marvelous process! 

I shall be quite frank with you, and let you into 
the secret of at least one Christmas greeting. 

I am writing this little piece on October 25, ex- 
actly two months before Christmas! 

“But,” you say, “what an art’ficial thing to do! 
Can you manufacture the Christmas spirit in October 
when the leaves are scarcely off the trees, and when 
some people have scarcely yet returned from vacation, 
or not yet taken their overcoats out of the moth bag? 
Don’t try to make us believe that you can leap clear 
over the football season and Thanksgiving, and think 
of Christmas in October! It just can’t be done. 
Don’t bother us about Christmas yet; one world at a 
time, please.” 

But here is part, only a part, of my answer. 
Already I have heard three peop e say “Christmas 
will be here before you know it.’’ Already I know 
the shops are full of gifts ordered and stocked last 
August, or before; when you were sweltering in the 
heat of midsummer the jewel merchant and others 
were completing their Christmas stock. They were in 
the Christmas mood while you were bathing on that 
hot August day at the beach. And it is no more 
strange that I should write of Christmas on October 
25 than that the gift you receive on December 25 
was lying in the shop last August, or before. 

All very strange, of course. But all of it has 
much to do with the real spirit of Christmas. 

Just as I write, at this very moment, my own 
mind would tell me that in 1937, two months from 
today, the world will skip Christmas. Hatred and 
bitterness are so powerful in the world that two short 
months will not drive them out, and that this year the 
world is in no mood to keep Christmas. Joy and 
peace cannot come back in these eight short weeks. 

Sure enough! That’s true! But it is equally 
true that even if things grow worse between now and 
December 25 the world as a whole will keep Christmas. 
In other words, two short months cannot drive out, 
not even by increased war and hate, the fundamental 
sense of joy and peace in men’s hearts. 

And inasmuch as on or about December 25, 
nineteen hundred and thirty-seven years ago, one 
life came into the world to validate our claims for joy 


and peace, the world will not omit Christmas this 
year! And this puts you and me right back into the 
spirit of that first Christmas, or into what men 
thought of it as they later tried to write downfits 
wonder. The greatest of all surprises was that 
Christmas could possibly occur at all! How could it 
occur in the evil world of Herod, of Rome’s wickedness, 
and of Judea’s slavery and high taxes? How could a 
man of Peace be born in a time when a whole nation 
saw every child under two years of age slain by a dic- 
tator’s decree? All our cruelty today fades into 
nothingness compared to that two-year-old, national 
legal murder! 

But Christmas did come! That child was born 
in just such a world as that! That’s the surprise of 
it all! That’s why we keep our secrets until Christ- 
mas! “Not to be opened until Christmas’ means 
that, whatever contradictions cast their vote against 
Christmas, joy and peace are valid claims that will 
be honored; the check drawn by our hopes will be 
cashed over the bank counter where Infinite Love 
presides! It will be a great surprise to us to have it so, 
but it will be so! 

The more we read the life-history of Jesus, the 
more we see that he is the Great Contradictor of 
man’s despair. He almost seems to have said that he 
brought nothing new into the world, but just verified 
man’s claims to peace and joy. He told man that his 
old account was not overdrawn at the bank; it was still 
good. He endorsed man’s checks when man thought 
he was bankrupt. He validated man’s claims when 
man had forgotten how much he had in bank. Jesus 
was not so much a Great Innovator as a Great Re- 
minder. For to be reminded of forgotten riches is 
“good news’ more powerful than a sudden discovery of 
them. A reminder is a dear familiar assurance, a dis- 
covery may need long proof and is a shock at best. 

Christmas comes not as some strange Gospel, or 
good news; not as a story of gold discovered in some 
far-off Alaska It comes as a reminder of the gold 
right in our hearts which we had forgotten. The Babe 
of Bethlehem looked with wondering eyes on a troubled 
world and asked, ‘What are all you people worrying 
about?” And when he became the full-grown man, 
Jesus, he still repeated his question, ‘““Know not you 
that one sparrow does not fall to the ground without 
the Father’s notice? What are all you people worry- 
ing about? Your claims to joy are still good! Your 
bank account is not overdrawn! Why is your spiritual 
Wall Street in such a panic? Why all this fictitious 
fluctuation of your stock market? Don’t you know 
that in the Father’s house are many mansions; and if 
it were not so I would have told you? Why all this 
fright and talk of chaos, and brinks of the abyss, and 
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overthrow of civilization? Let me remind you, if the 
world is overthrown it will be by forgetfulness and 
fright on your part, not by any failure of God’s laws 
and love! Your panic is your only foe!” 


This is why October 25 is as certain of Christmas. 


as is December 25. I am as sure now that Jesus’ re- 
mindings were of elemental truth which. no two 
months can change as I will be on Christmas morning. 
I know that the divine surprise of Christmas is no 
momentary whim, no running to the shop just “to get 
something for Tommy.” I am sure that Christmas 
is no surprise at all. It is just the reminder of what 
is forever true. It is a validation of something we 
have always known. It is eternal. No fitful spasm 
of carols candles, and tinsel! No sudden changes in 


God! No broken laws of the universe to produce a 
temporary festival! 

Not this! Not this! But instead of novelty a 
dear reminder of old, true, genuine but forgotten 
values; of joy and peace as the underpinnings of the 
world; of love as the one sure thing in a world panicky 
with hate and fear. 

The nations have but to listen. As individuals 
we have but to listen. And if we and they do, then 
there will be. no artificiality in calling October 25 or 
any other day Christmas Day. For joy and peace 
have no date! They know no contradiction! 

And I wish for you and for the storm-tossed 
world that one logical and inevitable gift from the 
treasure heart of the universe, a joyful Christmas! 


Christmas and the Real World 


Frederick R. Griffin 


HRISTMAS!—what a radiant and refulgent word 
it is! There is no other word quite like it. 
Other words grow old but the word ‘‘Christmas’’ 

is neither young nor old. It seems to be apart from 
time. Other words become formal, conventional and 
thin. They lose their meaning and new words claim 
recognition as better symbols of ideas. But Christmas 
remains the superlative and undisputed word. Of 
Christmas, and Christmas alone, can we say as we say 
of God: ‘‘Hallowed be thy name, thy kingdom come, 
thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.”’ 

Always anticipated but never more anticipated 
than this year when we need it most. Always wel- 
come but most welcome this year when our necessity is 
great! We cannot describe or define Christmas. It 
is not a single th ng, yet it has unbroken unity. It is 
a word, a day, an anniversary, an event, a spirit, but 
it is indivisible and its unity is unbroken. Christmas 
is a society or a conference or a body of related and 
mutually-harmonious things. Christmas is a league 
of things as they ought to be, a society of the beautiful. 
That is the undisputed requirement for admission to 
the body of Christmas, that it be beautiful. No com- 
mon or ordinary or second-best thing has any abiding 
place in this anticipated and welcome day or event 
which we call Christmas. 

Silent night, stars, music, faithful shepherds, wise 
men, an inn, new-mown hay, a manger, a strong man, 
a lovely young woman, expectant motherhood, a little 
child, presentation of gifts, prophecies, carols, the 
opening of prisons to them that are bound, the for- 
giveness of enemies, the canceling of debts, trees and 
flowers, dancing and song, feasts and family gatherings, 
candles and stockings, games and toys, pageants and 
ce'ebration of life, remembrance of the long-forgotten 
gifts, surprises, treasures, the opening of closed hearts, 
outpourings of love and friendship, peace and good 
will, Emmanuel—God with us. All these are beautiful 
and all these are the many members of the one body 
and the one spirit which is Christmas. 

But how it contrasts with the world, what we 
call “‘the real world’! So great is the contrast that 
some people believe that Christmas is wholly unreal. 
They value it and cherish it, but they wonder if it is 
not, after all, only a narcotic dream. If they speak 


the language of pyschology, they may say that Christ- 
mas is an “escape mechanism,” a brief sojourn in the 
land of make-believe, and only valuable as a momen- 
tary diversion; that it has no place in the world of real 
things. It is a mirage which is projected before our 
eyes from the flimsy firmament of our fancies. Its 
prophecies are the deceptive illusions of our fears and 
hopes, its symbols are the toys of our immature minds. 

Silent night! Why, the night of the real world 
is noisy, strident and discordant. If prisons are 
opened it is not with the keys of compassion but for 
the service of political design. Men do not forgive 
in this world except when it is good policy for them 
to do so and when it is expedient. Peace on earth, 
good will to men? Ah, no! In the real world it is 
war on earth, always war, because men are selfish and 
hard. Wise men presenting gifts to a little child? 
Not at all! In the real world Herod is king and little 
chi dren are very cheap. Tomorrow Christmas will 
be forgotten. The prisons will be locked tighter than 
ever. The trees will be thrown out and the cosmos 
will resume speed. The real world is a hard, rough, 
coarse, brutal thng. Men must fight to keep their 
place in it. Instead of “rising on stepping-stones of 
our dead selves,”’ as poets say, we rise in th s world on 
the stepping-stones of fallen comrades or dead ene- 
mies. Christmas and the real world, how unlike one 
another they are! As far as the east is from the west, 
so far has Christmas been removed from our real 
world. 

We know this argument. We have heard it 
many times and often it has been a counsel of our own 
hearts The world in which we live seems to be so 
unlike Christmas that sometimes it appears to be the 
part of wisdom not to have it at all. Why, only last 
year, the commander of an army at war issued orders 
that Christmas was not to be observed because it con- 
flicted with his serious business Would it not there- 
fore, be better for ali of us to accept “the facts,” as 
we call them, and lead hard lives, live ruthlessly, even 


brutally? Are we any better for a day of dreams when 


we must wake up to the world of reality? Nature’s 
first law s self-preservat on. Why invite disaster by 
following ways of unselfishness? The surv val of the 
fittest is the universal order, and since the fittest are 
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the biologically strongest, why counsel weakness? 
God is on the side of the heaviest artillery and al- 
though good will is a beautiful attitude in Galilean 
fields, it has its consummation on the cross of Gol- 
gotha. No, the quintessence of unreality is Christmas, 
and therefore we should be wise, and as a first step 
in wisdom, be realists. 

If that is a challenge, then at this Christmas time 
may we accept it. Let us join hands with all who 
ask that for once we abandon illusion, dream and 
fancy and face the world as it is. Let us be realists 
and live according to the type of world in which we 
happen to have been born. This word is hard, 
competitive, brutal Speed, strength, cunning, are 
the virtues it demands of those who would succeed. 
That is the fact. Be realists and accept it. 

But tarry amoment. Is that the fact? It may 
be a true description of the manner of life of many 
people, but we are not talking about people but about 
the world in which we live. We humans are only a 
small part of this world. Our behavior is a very im- 
portant matter, but we must not identify our behavior 
with the world. Are speed and strength and cunning 
the laws of the world, or are they the false ideals of 
man? 

Some years ago a Russian scholar gave to the 
world a book which at the time was widely acclaimed 
and which, since, has exerted great influence and re- 
ceived the approbation and support of scientists. 
Prince Kropotkin, in ‘““Mutual Aid, a Factor in Evo- 
lution,” set forth in brief this thesis. It has been 
generally accepted that the survival of the fittest 
means the survival of the biggest and strongest, 
but that is not true. The biggest and the strongest, 
whether among animals such as the dinosaurs or among 
empires such as the Babylonian, Assyrian and Roman, 
have not survived at all. The fittest have been the 
most co-operative. The animals which have best 
developed the herd lfe, which have stood by one 
another, have survived. That is not all that is to be 
sad about evolution, but it is one factor Since 
Kropotkin wrote his book much has been accomplished 
in finding out the truth about the world in which we 
live, and all that has been discovered points to the 


-interrelationship of al forms of life and the interde- 


pendence of all forms of life. The world in which we 


_ live is one, that is, a universe. Its first law is not self- 


preservation but unity. 


Its order is not survival of 


the fittest but the survival of the united. This is not 
poetry or fancy or i lusion, it is cold, hard fact. The 
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law of the world in which we live is: unite and live or 
divide and perish. Translate that law into Christmas 
language, translate it quite literally, and it will read: 
Peace on earth through good will to men. Whatever 
unites people, makes them one, which organizes or 
integrates them. is in keep ng with the evolving life 
of ths world. 

j But it may be said that there is another factor of 
even greater influence in the evolution of life and in 
‘survival, and that is adaptation to env ronment. 
‘Hence, when we are in Rome, if we desire to survive 
‘and succeed we must do as the Romans do or be de- 
‘ported. Quite true, but we agreed that we would be 
realists today. There is an environment which is 
“much more potent than city populations. 


There is this world in which we all live and, since 
its law is mutual aid, it is the part of wisdom to adapt 
our conduct to that environment. Fish have fins and 
so are adapted to their aquatic environment. Birds 
have wings and hence can live in the air. Man must 
have good will and fellowship in order to live in his 
environment. If all the people in all the world decided 
that force and strife and hatred should reign supreme, 
that would not change the world, it would simply 
hasten the destruction of the people. The law of 
unity is the same yesterday, today and forever. 
Christmas the antithesis of the world of reality! 
Nothing could be more absurd. Christmas is the 
annual revelation of the nature of the world of reality. 
It is hate and strife, war, and every form of primitive- 
ness which is fanciful and illusory. The true realists 
are those who see the underlying and enduring spiritual 
laws and purposes and nature of the world in which 
we live; so that Christmas, instead of being a dream, 
is one day when we are really awake. Sometimes we 
hear it said that life is a nightmare. That is a very 
sapient observation, because nightmares are the hide- 
ous apparitions of troubled sleep which finish when we 
awake. At Christmas time we wake up and live be- 
cause the real world of growth and progress, happiness 
and life, requires of us who did not make it that we be 
men and women of good will and mutual aid. 

But we can go farther than this. Life, affirms the 
pseudo-realist, is hard, dull and meaningless, so that 
all our Christmas customs with their plays and parties, 
their dancing and song, are childish make-believe. 
Is that true? Is the world in which we live so dull and 
prosy, or are we dull and prosy? Open your eyes and 
see the world in which we live. It is an unending 
pageant. It is drama from morning till night—beauti- 
ful setting and scenery, sky, light and darkness, 
changing seasons, rain and hail and snow, seas and 
rivers, mountains and valleys, trees and flowers. The 
world in which we live might have been made as dull 
and drab as city slums, but it was not. Let us be 
realists and face the facts. It is a very beautiful 
world with resp!endent drama. And what of the ac- 
tors on this inexpressibly wonderful stage—actors from 
electrons to planets! Here I do not use words of poets 
or theologians but of scientists, who say that the one 
word which best describes their movements is the 
word ‘‘dance.’’ There is everywhere order, rhythm, 
grace, beauty, gaiety, gladness. n the behavior of the 
actors on this world’s stage. Christmas the antithesis 
of the world! Preposterous! We are realists at 
Christmas time. We are not only happier and better 
men and women but we are truer men and women when 
we sing and dance and go in festal company, than when 
we groan out our dull prose and drag our weary feet 
in solitary selfishness. Why, the real world is a gay 
and happy world, serious also, but nevertheless glad. 

The little child who is ever the heart of Christmas 
became a man, and we note that he did not put away 
all the ways of childhood. He even said that if we 
would enter the kingdom of heaven we must become as 
a little child. He did that himself. He went to parties 
and played games, he had his mirth and humor. He 
made jokes on people’s names, he loved fields and 
trees, he went on treasure hunts, he loved birds and 
flowers. Do you call that a diversion? Was it an 
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“escape mechanism” or was it living in the world 
of reality? There may have been a cross for him, but 
it must not be forgotten that he came to it with such 
an understanding of life that it raised him to heaven. 

Christmas the antithesis of the world? No— 
emphatically no! It is a glimpse of the real world, 
whereas what we call real is often the product of sick 
fancies, the illusion of fear and hate and selfishness. 
So the day and the event and the spirit come to us 
once more, and when we sense the meaning of it all, 
we realize that while Christmas is the anniversary of 
a birth of long ago, it is also a prophecy of a time 
which is coming when we shall not longer be con- 
formed to the unreal world but shall be transformed 
by living in the world of the providence of God. We 
have walked too long in darkness—now we have seen 
a great light. We have dwelt too long in the shadow 
of death, but now the light has shone upon us. Let 
us walk init. Christmas is not a dream or an illusion, 
it is an awakening to the real world. 


* * # 


FOR OUR MONEY 
Ralph Greiser 


f[HE total expenditure of the National Red Cross for the year 

ending June 30, 1937, was $25,786,000. What did we get 
for our money? We got nursing services, first aid, life saving, 
and disaster relief to the extent of over twenty-three million 
dollars. 

The total expenditure by individuals, corporations, and 
the municipality for construction of houses, factories and public 
buildings in the whole Borough of Queens, New York, for the 
year ending September, 1937, was $75,000,000. What did the 
people get for their money? They got one and two-family 
houses, factories, and public buildings for the administration of 
justice, education and health. 

The Williamsburg Federal Housing Project in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has just been finished at a cost of $13,459,000. What did 
the people get for their money? They got a large slum section 
wiped out, a whole community transformed, and good modern 
homes for 1,622 families. 

The keel of a new warship for the United States Navy has 
just been laid in the Brooklyn Navy Yard. This ship will cost 
$60,000,000. ‘The keel for a sister ship will soon be laid in Phila- 
delphia. She, too, will cost $60,000,000. What will the people 
get for this money? Disaster relief? Factories and public 
buildings? Homes for needy families? No! They will get a 
floating threat to the homes of other peoples; they will get a 
weapon of destruction. 

Twenty-five millions of dollars for Red Cross, $75,000,000 
for homes, factories and public buildings in the Borough of 
Queens, New York, $13,000,000 for a large Brooklyn slum 
transformed—$113,000,000 for these things last year. But this 
year we are spending $120,000,000 for only two ships of destruc- 


tion. 
* * * 


CHRISTMAS APPEAL 


Kagawa’s Christmas—What will it be? Letters from Japan 
have indicated that the sale of his books has almost stopped 
because of the war mania, practically eliminating his income. . 

The great apostle of love and brotherhood is bowed down 
with remorse because of the Japanese aggression in China, yet 
he continues to preach the message of the Prince of Peace. It 
is reported that recently at one of his meetings he stood silent for 
a long time with bowed head and when he spoke he said: ““This 
is not Kagawa standing here. It is but his shadow. The real 
Kagawa is over there in China with the suffering mothers and 
children mutilated and made homeless by the war.” 
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That is like Kagawa! 
claiming love though ruthless might seems to have sway. 


He needs our prayers now, but more than that he needs 
our material help. A small group of our Committee on the — 


Church and Co-operatives met here the other day. We all 


agreed it would be a blessed Christmas gift if we could cable — 
Kagawa a thousand or two thousand dollars from his friends in — 


America. I am confident had you been there you would have 
agreed heartily. You can share in this gift anyway. Send five, 
ten, twenty-five or more dollars if you can. Have a collection 
taken in your church, some meeting or group. Tell other friends. 

No receipt will be sent. Each donor will receive a Kagawa 
Calendar for 1938. Make checks payable to the “Kagawa 
Christmas Fund” and send to address below. Be sure to send 


your contribution to reach us by December 23. Use air mail or 


special delivery, if necessary. 


May God’s richest blessing be with you at this season as | 


you share in “Kagawa’s Christmas.”—J. Henry Carpenter, 
Chairman, Committee on the Church and Co-operatives, The 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 297 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


FAMOUS FICTION 


“It ain’t the money I care for—it’s the principle of the 
thing.” 

“Oh, I know how to handle it; I can drink it or leave it 
alone.” 

“T can not live without you.” 

‘Pleased to meetcha.” 

‘“‘Painless Dentistry.” 

“T’d be the last one to say anything against her but—” 

“I’m offa that stuff from now on. 
again—that’s me.” 

“The police have the situation well in hand. 
arrests may be expected at any moment.” 

“T’m as fit as a fiddle—just as good a man as I was twenty 
years ago. I can’t notice a bitta difference.” 

“We are prosperous and don’t know it. Prosperity is just 
around the corner. Anyhow, it’s just a state of mind.” 

“Why, no, my dear, I can’t remember a single thing about 
the Spanish-American War. I was just a tiny girlie then.” 

“Tf I am elected mayor, all the crooks will be driven out of 
our fair city within thirty days. No gambling, no vice of any 
kind. The crooks must go!” 

“This is our golden wedding anniversary—married just 
fifty years ago today—and in all that time, my little wife has 
never spoken one cross word to me!’’— Tampa Morning Tribune. 


* * * 


THE LOST LITTLE SONG 


Julia Mills 
The end of the quest, 
A baby’s low cry, 
An answering song, 
A soft lullaby 
A mother once sang. 
We know not a word: 
A lost little song 
The baby first heard. 


Oh, what was her song 

To him who could bring 
A star to the sky 

And angels to sing? 
Go follow the star 

Where angels yet throng, 
Perhaps you will hear 

The lost little song. 


Akron, Ohio. 


Still thinking of others, still pro- 
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It’s no good. Never 


Important 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DRUNKENNESS NO EXCUSE IN LAW 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The writer of this “reaction” was much interested in your 
editorial in the Leader of December 4, 1987, entitled, ‘“We Are 
All Guilty,” in which you discuss the recent decision of a Mas- 
sachusetts judge that a man ‘‘so drunk that he could not formu- 
late his will’ could not be found guilty of manslaughter, which, 
according to the judge, must result from willful, wanton and 
reckless conduct. 

You modestly state that you “are not competent to com- 
ment on the legal niceties of this reasoning,” and you go on to 
express a common sense view that such a drunk is morally re- 
sponsible and is, in fact, willful, wanton and reckless. 

May I, as a Massachusetts lawyer, advise you that there 
are no legal niceties in this case, that the law is just an endorse- 
ment of the principle of common sense. As the Leader circulates 
throughout this country, I hope you will deem it worth while to 
state the law as it stands in this Commonwealth. 

First, public drunkenness is a statutory crime. Secondly, 
our Supreme Judicial Court, our highest law court, has settled 
the matter of the guilt of a drunken person in the commission of 
a crime. 

Over eighty years ago, in the murder case of Commonwealth 
v. Hawkins, reported in 8 Gray 463, Chief Justice Lemuel Shaw, 
regarded as the most distinguished of our chief justices, de- 
livering the opinion of the Court, said: 


““A man, because he is intoxicated, is not deprived 
of any legal advantage or protection; but he cannot 
avail himself of his intoxication to exempt him from any 
legal responsibility which would attach to him, if sober.” 


This principle is cited in a comparatively recent murder 
case (1928), Commonwealth v. Taylor, 263 Mass. 356, by Mr. 
Justice Pierce, who, in the course of the opinion, said: ‘We are 
of opinion that the case at bar in the circumstances disclosed is 
governed by Commonwealth v. Hawkins,” and he used the above 
quoted words of Chief Justice Shaw. In the Taylor case the de- 
fense of drunkenness was not successful even in reducing the ver- 
dict from first degree murder to one of second degree murder. 

Thus the statement of the trial judge in the manslaughter 
case forms no precedent whatever as a guide to future trial 
judges in cases where drunkenness is set up as ground for acquit- 
tal. He was clearly wrong in his law. 

Samuel W. Mendum. 


* * 


DOWN TO BEDROCK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

There is a statement in The Christian Leader of November 15 
which prompts me to write. It expresses a view that is held by 
about every religious group in the world—but I think it is wrong. 
Naturally one becomes conscious of a display of egotism when 
he holds that he is right and all religious groups wrong, so I 
hasten to state that I write in hope of getting help that will 
straighten me out. But of course you know that if I really be- 
lieve I am right I have more hope that somebody else will get 
straightened out in trying to help me. 

The statement is contained in the fine article: “Eternal Life 
in the Midst of Time!’ ‘“‘There is no valid argument, but there 
is knowledge born of valid experience that God is.” 

How does anybody know that experience is ‘‘valid ex- 
perience”? The faith of the millions of people in hundreds of 
“isms” can be accounted for, I believe, by confidence in “valid 
experience.”’ When I lost faith in the infallibility of the Ad- 
ventist prophetess I degenerated morally. Because of that 
“valid experience” I tried for years to recover my lost faith. An 
intelligent woman, the wife of the doctor who had a leading part 
in the “Rowan Movement,” told me when I tried to appeal to 
her reason that they had laid aside their reason and were walking 


by faith. This woman’s faith was based upon the great change 
that had been wrought in her life by contact with Mrs. Rowan. 
When I convinced a Mormon elder in a friendly discussion that 
he held to an unscriptural doctrine, he frankly admitted that 
evidence was against his doctrine; his experience, he said, made 
him certain that his church was right. <A ‘‘Pentecostal’’ devotee 
was “converted” years ago following weeks of intoxication. 
Because of his confidence in his valid experience it is impossible 
to get him to reason concerning his religious views. The re- 
ligious world fails to make much progress because of this wrong 
view concerning the relation of reason to faith. 

“There is no valid argument ... . that God is.” 

Is not an argument a verbal expression of a reason? 

Do I have to admit to an atheist that one can give no valid 
reason for believing that God is? I enjoy meeting, ina friendly 
spirit, the atheist’s “‘appeal to reason.” 

We like the liberal spirit of The Christian Leader. 

Clifford Schammeck. 

Portland, Oregon. 


* * 


““CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM”’’ 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

After reading your editorial, ‘“Where Johannes Lost the 
Way,” I turned immediately to the “Reactions” to see what 
Mr. L. N. Wood had to say. I must confess that I was some- 
what surprised. Being a mere woman, I am not eligible to at- 
tend the laymen’s banquets, and all I know about them I have 
got from reading the Leader and talking with friends who have 
attended. I had supposed the laymen’s group was a going, 
growing organization, alert and enthusiastic. There was nothing 
in your editorial to change that impression. But I got a very 
different idea from Mr. L. N. Wood. 

Note this sentence: ‘‘Gil Potter and his committee who are 
trying so hard to drag along our rather indolent Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island laymen, and who really work hard to produce 
something worth while out of their rather tenuous organization, 
will not be much comforted or encouraged by this comment.” 
“Drag along our rather indolent laymen!’ Did you say any- 
thing as severe as that in your editorial? ‘“Tenuous’”—defined by 
the dictionary as “thin, flimsy, insignificant, having slight sup- 
port or basis,” etc. How much comfort or encouragement will 
Mr. Potter get out of that? 

Mr. L. N. Wood deplores ‘“‘captious criticism” and “‘pes- 
simistic petulance.” It looks as though he wrote that letter, 
ostensibly to object to your editorial, but really to give an ex- 
ample of his own idea of “constructive criticism.” 

Universalist Woman. 
* * 


IN THE TIME OF TROUBLE 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

The Leader for Thanksgiving just came, and I feel that I 
must tell you how much the article about the day on the first 
page has comforted and pleased me, especially the last two 
paragraphs of it. Though I have been brought up to the faith 
of our Church, I very seldom see it expressed so clearly and 
beautifully as it was there. And when one comes to a time 
of great trouble, as I have these last two years and a half, and 
to which there is no possible end, one longs to hear it from 
another, even though the words only express what oneself 
really believes. And so, Dr. van Schaick, I thank you with 
all my heart. The two letters you wrote me last spring have 
been very precious to me, showing, as they do, this same great 
belief and understanding, and I have nearly worn them out by 
reading and rereading them. In all the two years of my trouble 
nothing has helped me as they have. 

Alice M. Wright. 

Springfield, Vt. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Law or Spirit? 

The Moral Teaching of Jesus. 
A. D. Lindsay. (Harper. $1.25.) 
Dr. Lindsay is the Master of Balliol 

College, Oxford, and at present Vice- 
Chancellor of the University. He is a dis- 
tinguished teacher in the field of philos- 
ophy and government, and one of those 
men of the scholarly profession who, be- 
hind the scenes, are very influential in 
British public life. So his “sermons” in 
the College Chapel, on themes suggested 
by the Sermon on the Mount, invite close 
attention. They will not disappoint the 
reader. Ona very old theme Dr. Lindsay 
has fresh and pertinent things to say in a 
particularly stimulating style. There are 
many memorable sentences in this book, 
but they are always a natural expression of 
the author’s main argument, never fire- 
works to recapture attention in dull mo- 
ments. 

; The general thesis is that Jesus did not 
offer a new law or code of conduct. Our 

codes are based on what the generation 

which formulates or maintains them con- 
sider to be reasonable behavior for most 
people. Jesus’ teaching, by contrast, 
puts pressure on men to go beyond the law 
and aim at an ideal perfection, offering 
them a vision of the perfect and arousing 

a hope for its attainment. His “‘absolute’”’ 

standards are meant to give a new direc- 

tion to our lives; they rest upon our capac- 
ity to achieve convictions about God and 

His purpose for man, the result of which 

will be that we win power ‘‘to disregard 

the world of claims and counterclaims and 
to try to give, asking nothing but that we 
shall be kept in the true line of life.”’ 

This thesis and its application to prob- 
lems which vex us deeply today are the 
simple yet far-reaching interest of this 
little book. Dr. Lindsay sees what a 
revolutionary demand the teaching of 
Jesus makes—no less than a demand that 
we shall seriously reconsider all our desires 
and re-estimate our ambitions. He knows 
that, if men’s desires do not improve, the 
“advancing ingenuity of means” applied 
to our old desires will make this a terrible 
world. We are ‘‘men in technique,” but 
‘<nfants in apprehension”’ as yet, and Dr. 
Lindsay sees in that bald fact the explana- 
tion of most of the evil in the civilization 
of our time. 

We are familiar with the interpretation 
of Jesus’ teaching in terms of the changes 
ealled for in the inner life (ad nauseam 
when this emphasis is used to excuse a 
neglect or deliberate depreciation of cor- 
porate responsibility for wiser social ac- 
tion), but Dr. Lindsay has a very fresh 
approach. ‘If yelove them which love you, 
what reward have ye?’ He shows us 
what ‘“‘reward”’ means here. “‘Isn’t it like 
saying, ‘What is the fun of stopping short 
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at loving people who love you? Can’t 
you see it’s more exciting than that?’ 
In the parallel passage in St. Luke... . 
we find ‘what thank have ye?’ . . . . here 
we have the new word grace (charts) for the 
new thing the teaching of Jesus had 
brought.”’ He brings home to us that we 
cannot get what we want on any road we 
take from inner desire without becoming 
different persons in the process. : 

It is, in this reviewer’s opinion, dis- 
appointing after flying with Dr. Lindsay in 
the stratosphere of spiritual emphasis to 
plummet to earth, as if with an engine 
stalled or a wing broken, when discussion 
reaches some of the specific teachings of the 
Sermon on the Mount. The treatment of 
the teaching about marriage is very fine, 
but the shock comes when force is justified 
in human relationships. The truest way 
to love our enemies, we are told, may be 
to resist forcibly the evil they are trying to 
do. (This in interpreting one who taught, 
Judge not ) The toleration of force is 
modified by the claim that the Christian 
motive in using force radically changes the 
way force is used. Have we not, rather, 
the testimony of history that the use of 
force corrupts the most Christian of mo- 
tives sooner or later? At one point Dr. 
Lindsay fallaciously introduces two mean- 
ings of force in two sentences. ‘‘Can any 
maintain that force is intrinsically evil? 
Surely not in this age of harnessing force to 
our needs!’ But the pacifist means one 
thing by ‘‘force” and the scientist applying 
his knowledge in the control of nature 
means something else. Finally, however, 
when Dr. Lindsay admits that private 
judgment may properly repudiate the 
commands of the State for conscience’ 
sake he is providing for those of us who 
cannot turn to an evil method with any 
hope for a good result, and must therefore 
renounce war and all violent coercion. 

eo * 


Father Christmas 


There Really Is a Father Christmas. 
The Life Story of Santa Claus. By 
Douglas L. Flinton. (Willett, Clark 
and Company: Chicago; $1.25.) 
Sitting as one reads where one can look 

out of our Newbury Street windows on the 

most charming and utterly fantastic col- 
lection of chimney-pots on the opposite 
roofs, one cannot help but be entranced 
by the mirthfully fanciful and imaginative 
story of Father Christmas as told by the 
old twisted chimney to the littlest new 
chimney on the nursery addition. As the 
author tells us: “For hundreds of years we 
have been taught that it is the walls that 
have ears, when all the time it is the 
chimneys who have done the listening.” 

And who better could tell us about the 

real Santa than the chimneys, for they 

have best known him for hundreds of years? 


This is a fancifully embroidered tale 
using the scant legendary outlines about 
the Nicholas who became our Saint 
Nicholas, or Santa Claus. A foster uncle 
set out to find the real story of Santa for 
his little foster-niece. Books were of no 
use—they gave just plain, bare bacts—so 
one night when the moon and the clouds 
were having a game of hide-and-seek, he 
wandered out into the deep mysterious 
woods, where ‘“‘anything might happen,” 
in the hope that the fairies would tell him 
what he wanted to know. He came upon 
the little house, like no little house he had 
ever seen. It looked as if it had been built 
when the world was very happy, it had so. 
many windows and so many chimneys. 
peeking out from every angle. 

And so it happened that this “uncle” 
overheard the songs of the chimneys, that. 
had been handed wp to them all these 
years, and all the tales that the chimneys. 
were telling to the littlest new chimney 
on the nursery addition. 

The oldest twisted chimney took his. 
pipe from his mouth (all chimneys smoke,, 
you know) and told at last the real story 
of Santa. We learn the part played by 
the little lame fairy who as a babe had. 
fallen out of her buttercup cradle and now 
had to walk with crutches made out of 
bluebell stalks. That was why she fol- 
lowed more slowly the trooping fairies 
and so saw in the window of the wife of the 
Merchant of Patara the sign which instead 
of ‘Fresh Eggs for Sale,’ read ‘““Wanted, 
a Babe.” 

And so we learn how Nicholas, the son 
of Epiphanius of Patara, was born, how he 
spent his utterly norma! childhood, how, 
when he grew to manhood, he gave away 
his wealth and wandered about making 
children happy, how he came to be the 
Bishop of Myra, but after a time wandered 
off again and finally built his home way up: 
in the mountains. We find out what we 
had always wondered, how he came to 
spend all his time making toys for chil-— 
dren at Christmas time, how stockings 
came to be used, where he got all the stock- 
ings, and how toys came to be hung on 
“Jittle trees with fairy lights.”” We also 
learn how Santa came to go down chim— 
neys, and why old chimneys are twisted 
and lean a little to one side. 

It is a book to awaken one’s whimsies,. 
to tickle one’s humor, and to stimulate: 
one’s fancies. Child or grown-up could 
not fail to love it. Especially delightful are 
the frequent songs sung by the old chim- 
neys to the littlest new one, songs rhyth- 
mical and whimsical. Their underlying 
philosophy is expressed in the “Song of 
the Magic Rocking Horse’”— 


“For all the cares and troubles 
That leaden life’s blue skies 
Are but the weeds that gather 
When imagination dies.” 


Just as every child who reads “Peter 
Pan” knows there really are fairies, just so- 
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every child who reads ‘‘Father Christmas”’ 
will know that there really is a Santa if 
only one believes enough in him. To all 
who believe that in the essence of human 
living there is truly a Santa spirit, this 
‘book will be a joy. We can well under- 
stand why Sir James Barrie is said to have 
expressed the wish that he himself might 
have created the character of the little 
lame fairy of this book. 
DAaDTTe 


* * 


Paul Hanus, A Pioneer 


Adventuring in Education. By Prof. 
Paul H. Hanus. (Harvard University 
Press. $2.50.) 


The author of this book, Professor Paul 
Hanus, the founder of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Education, has 
rendered many notable services in the 
field of education,—not the least of them, 
his survey (published in twelve volumes) 
of the vast educational system of New 
York City. He has also conducted educa- 
tional surveys of New Zealand, Hawaii, 

and of many towns and cities in the United 
States. 

Probably no other educator of his gen- 
eration has seen with equal clarity the im- 
portance of more vital methods of impart- 
ing knowledge,—in stimulating the class 
room with tonic influences, making the 
acquirement of important knowledge feel 
like a quest of the Holy Grail. This book, 
“Adventuring in Education,” is one that no 
teacher can afford to miss reading. It is 
the high honor of the author to have been 
jnstrumental in advancing better methods 
of instruction in the schools and univer- 
sities of America. The new methods he 
used in Denver High School, District No. 
2, had a large influence, not only in that 
city, but ultimately in every part of the 
nation. In its humble beginnings, there 
were only thirty-five pupils in High School 
No. 2, and it was located in the lower- 
middle-class section of what was then a 
provincial town. But this new principal, 
Hanus, with a mind glowing with the divine 
spark of genius, thought out many new and 
interesting ways of imparting vital knowl- 
edge, and wakening up his students to 
life’s most interesting romance,—attaining 
insight from a mind amply stored with 
knowledge of many important areas of ex- 

_ perience. 

When Professor Hanus began his work 
at Harvard University, there was much in- 
difference to the new Department of Edu- 
cation. The narration of that struggle in 
this volume makes a dramatic story. This 
opposition on the part of leading members 
of the faculties continued over many years. 
Its proponents argued in faculty meetings 
and elsewhere that there was no need for 
this new department to kindle clear thought 
on better methods of imparting ideas 
jn a classroom, or of giving practice- 
teaching for inexperienced Harvard stu- 
dents of education. 
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We have some account of the progress of 
education during the past fifty years. 
Professor Hanus’s courses at Harvard 
covered the history of education, the 
study of the organization and adminis- 
tration of our schools and school systems, 
and of foreign school systems, statistical 
studies of education procedure and of 
educational results, school financial ad- 
ministration, school hygiene, the prob- 
lems involved in planning programs of 
study, the content and distribution of the 
subjects of study for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, and the methods of teach- 
ing in those schools; all these and many 
other subjects received attention. 

Here is a teacher who from his high- 
school period of instruction has united 
creative imagination and intelligent dis- 
cipline, along with justice and good will 
aglow in his classrooms. The product of 
the educational process to him is dis- 
ciplined men and women. He has always 
been confident that this disciplined de- 
velopment would turn the individual (as 
flowers seek the light) to the performance 
of notably efficient work in the world. 
The good god of knowledge, and cleanli- 
ness and cheerfulness and beauty, never 
had a more reverent worshiper than Pro- 
fessor Hanus; he has always maintained 
that if the younger generation offer at their 
altar the daily sacrifice of intelligent sin- 
cerity and practical devotion in preparation 
for human service, then the worship of 
this god through the educational process 
will solve our greatest need:—a sufficient 
number of public-minded citizens. The 
educational process wisely directed, he has 
always affirmed, will produce a better, 
more ethically trustworthy type of citi- 
zen. 

In the kingdom of education there is no 
conquest over men, but only over ineffi- 
ciency and foolishness. The days in Den- 
ver, Boulder, Greeley and Cambridge, 
where Dr. Hanus taught and labored for 
forty-five years, have produced this fas- 
cinating story of how education can be 
made the livest interest in the community; 
he makes clear by what methods educa- 
tion can bring new beauty out of the com- 
mon life; how it can often change blank 
stupidity into intelligent admiration of any 
studies of nature; how it can animate the 
entire atmosphere of a town and make in- 
telligent bright-minded citizens of the 
rank and file. 

We also have a concrete view of the 
schools of the 1870’s, and a glimpse of the 
schools of all the following decades up to 
his final chapter on “Training for Leader- 
ship in Education Today.” It has been a 
helpful experience to the reviewer to read 
this autobiography of a great educational 
leader, whose pre-eminent interest has 
been to develop the oncoming generation 
into possession of a truthful outlook on 
life. This volume will give anyone who 
is interested in education a thrill in every 
chapter. Here is a vigorous grappling 
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with reality; and not what some books on 
education sometimes appear to be,—a 
solipsistic spiderweb spinning out of ab- 
stract theories. 

When you have finished this volume, 
you will say: Here is a real man who ven- 
tured into the educational field, when a 
cut and dried conventional education was 
still, in considerable part, dominant. 
When he began his career as teacher, there 
was a marked lack of intelligent educa- 
tional method. Dr. Hanus’s hard-headed 
wisdom in this department of education 
recalls the American deacon who, when the 
minister said that the church had a debt 
which it could not meet and that a prayer- 
meeting must be held to ask for the money, 
cried out, “Hold on, sir, what is the 
amount wanted?” and, on being told it was 
$100, answered, ‘“‘Send the bill to me: we 
will not trouble the Lord for that.” Dr. 
Hanus rationalized educational methods 
when magic was still somewhat entrenched 
in the educational systems of the country. 

You will get a clear mental picture of a 
worth-while drama as you go along the 
pages of this most interesting account of 
educational pioneering. 

George Gilmour. 


SOCIAL SECURITY FOR CHURCH 
EMPLOYEES 


Church Management has pointed out 
from time to time that, while churches 
have been most active in voicing approval 
of the Federal Social Security Act, to 
date, churches and charitable organiza- 
tions have not been included in the pro- 
visions of the act. The ticket seller at the 
movie is protected, but the man who works 
about the church is not. 

Now comes the report from the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, Inc., a corporation 
set up in 1919 to study plans for social 
security in America. This report includes a 
brief discussion of the extension of the 
Federal Act to include religious and chari- 
table agencies. The specific reeommenda- 
tion is this: 

“The committee recommends, therefore, 
that immediate attempts be made to de- 
vise a procedure through which contribu- 
tions and pay roll taxes for specific pur- 
poses of the Act may be collected from 
charitable, educational and other or- 
ganizations now excluded under the Social 
Security Aci, and that the scope of the Act 
be extended to include employees of such 
organizations.” 

Certain constitutional questions may be 
involved. One may question the right of 
the Federal Government to tax any re- 
ligious organization for this purpose. But 
the morality of the recommendation is 
clear. The church employee in denomina- 
tional office, local church office or boiler 
rooms is certainly entitled to his social 
security protection such as is given those 
in other walks of life-—Church Management 
for October, 1937. 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


MATERIAL AVAILABLE 

In building your young people’s pro- 
gram for the year please remember that 
the National Union has available material 
for your use. If you desire help on any 
phase of the work the National office is 
always glad to receive your requests. 
There is more printed material available 
today than ever before. Some of that 
which we have is listed below. 

“A Program Guide for Young People,” 
by Harry Thomas Stock, 25 cents. This 
booklet is basic and should be available 
in every young people’s society for its 
officers. It is a general guide in the de- 
velopment of a well planned program in- 
cluding Sunday evening meetings, worship, 
church relationships, Christian service, 
finance and organization, and many other 
helps. 

“How to Be an Effective Officer of a 
Young People’s Organization,’ 3 cents. 
This leaflet has something pertinent to 
help the officers of the society. There is a 
section for each of the four major officers 
and the chairman of committees. It 
gives each officer some definite objectives 
to work for, and suggestions for carrying 
them out. 

“Youth at Worship,’ 15 cents. This 
booklet is especially adapted for the use of 
the young people themselves and suggests 
how worship services may be more sig- 
nificant and effective. It explains the na- 
ture, meaning, and significance of the wor- 
ship service and gives many suggestions in 
detail. A valuable aid for all young people, 
but especially recommended for program 
or devotional chairmen. 

“Y.P. C. U. Handbook,” 10 cents. The 
Handbook gives an outline of the activities 
of the National Y. P. C. U. and also con- 
tains many helpful suggestions for local 
groups. Suggested constitution and by- 
laws, installation service for officers, ser- 
vice for reception of new members, and 
suggestions for business and devotional 
meetings are among the contents. 

“Christian Youth in Action,” by Frank 
Herriott, 60 cents. This book will be par- 
ticularly helpful to groups that wish to 
carry on some definite service projects in 
their church or community. It is a record 
of projects that have been successfully 
tried by young people’s groups throughout 
the country and is, therefore, not a theo- 
retical, but rather a practical book of sug - 
gestions. It gives a good idea of what 
some other groups in the Christian Church 
are doing. 

‘‘Adventures in Recreation,’ by Owen 
M. Geer, 25 cents. This booklet is made 
up of an excellent presentation of the whole 
subject of recreation in addition to having 
many definite suggestions for parties and 
socials. It also has something of value to 
say with regard to the use of leisure time. 


“A Parliamentary Law Booklet,” by 
Harold A. Lumsden, 5 cents. This booklet 
gives in a “boiled down”’ fashion the essen- 
tial information for the ordinary trans- 
action of business meetings for local and 
state groups. 

The above are but a few of the booklets 
that are available. If you desire to have 
any of these, or information about other 
books and pamphlets, please write to head- 
quarters. We urge every union to set 
aside in its budget each year some money 
for the purchase of such aids for the officers. 
If each group would build up a library it 


would help the officers to better understand 
their jobsand would not be very expensive,. 
as many booklets on young people’s work: 
are available at a price under one dollar. 


P sas 


NEW ENGLAND GET-TOGETHER 

Each year the unions in New England. 
look forward to the annual New England. 
Get-Together. This year it will be held in 
Concord, N. H., with the young people 
of the White Memorial Universalist Church. 
of that city as hosts. Robert F. Morgan,. 
state president of New Hampshire, is in 
charge, and invites all New England union-- 
ers to come to Concord for this event on 
Saturday and Sunday, Jan. 8 and 9, 1938.. 
The program will be announced soon. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CONFERENCE ON THE CAUSE AND 
CURE OF WAR 


From the Council of Women for Home 
Missions and the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference we have a request that we send our 
full quota of delegates to the Conference 
on the Cause and Cure of War in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Jan. 18 to 21, 1938. 

The Council of Women for Home Mis- 
sions and the Foreign Missions Conference 
are two of the eleven national organiza- 
tions that constitute the National Com- 
mittee on the Cause and Cure of War. 
These two groups represent the Protestant 
women in what has become the largest 
single group of women in the country who 
are working for world peace. 

The Universalist women are allowed five 
delegates, and we wish our quota might be 
filled. We have very fortunately secured 
Miss Doris Uppercue of Washington to act 
as our delegate, so that we shall know the 
Universalist denomination is ably repre- 
sented, but we wish others would find it 
possible to attend. There is no more im- 
portant matter before the world today 
than that of peace. 

If you are interested, send immediately 
to headquarters for more information. 
Registration fee is $5.00, and the meetings 
are to be held at the Hotel Washington. 

* * 
A STORY OF THE CAMP BY 
“THE TWINS’’ 


During the past week it has been the 
privilege of your promotional secretary 
to speak before two groups of interested 
women upon the Clara Barton Birthplace 
and the Camp for Diabetic Girls. This is 
the month during which the stockings are 
being collected all over the country, and 
most of our circles are holding meetings 
and special programs for the ingathering of 
the little red stockings. Such meetings were 
held in Grove Hall and Malden, Mass., 
during the past week, and at both meetings 
Margaret and Mary Kilgour, twins of 
twelve years of age, campers at North Ox- 


ford for three summers, were our guests.. 
The little women were accompanied by 
their mother, who told of the important 
service of the Clara Barton Camp to moth- 
ers of diabetics. Mrs. Taylor told her story,, 
laying stress particularly on the wide in- 
fluence for help to diabetics our camp has 
already been in the six years of its existence,, 
and then asked Margaret and Mary to tell 
the story of the camp from the viewpoint 
of a camper. The twins are unusually at- 
tractive and charming young ladies, and in 
a delightful manner thrilled their au- 
diences with a story of a camp day from 
early rising until the time for “‘lights out” 
at nine o’clock. Our grateful thanks to 
Mary and Margaret and Mrs. Kilgour for 
so willingly giving of their time and ability 
to help the Clara Barton Camp for Dia- 
betic Girls. 
ES * 
ON TO ALABAMA 


The trip from Asheville, N. C., to Spar- 
tanburg, N. C., stands out in our memory 
as one of great beauty. The day was fair 


and through the wide windows of the din- . 


ing car we saw the Smokies in all of their 
autumn glory! From Spartanburg to Mont- 
gomery the scenery was less interesting, 
as it flattened out until the hills and moun- 
tains were no more. We left Montgomery 
early in the morning for Ariton, where we 
were met by Mrs. Arnold Simonson. 
Never was there a more perfect day so far 
as weather was concerned. The softness 
and the warmth of that Southern climate 
just soothed us and we longed to bottle 
it up and take it North with us. We 
found a splendid group of men and women 
gathered in the Ariton church for the Con- 
vention, which was in full swing when we 
arrived. We listened to the business of the 
meeting; to some most interesting reports, 
especially that of Miss Mildred Weed, who 
attended the Turkey Run Institute last 
summer, and one from another young lady 
whose name escapes us just now, about the 
(Continued on page 1628) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN ACTION 


Under this caption the Department of 
Religious Education of the American 
Unitarian Association has issued a four- 
page leaflet listing the recommendations 
-of the round table conference on ‘‘The 
Church School” held at the General Con- 
ference sessions at Niagara Falls in Oc- 
‘tober. Our readers will be interested in 
-seeing these, and some, we know, will 
recognize the agreement between the con- 
victions stated here and those held by the 
‘G. S: Ss,A.: 


Believing that it is the obligation and 
.duty of every parish and of all ministers 
to make every effort to maintain an active 
program of religious education, the follow- 
ing recommendations are made: 

I. The entire parish should be informed 
by the minister and other church officials as 
to its religious education opportunities 
and responsibilities. To this end we 
recommend that: 

1. At least annually one Sunday service, 
including the sermon, be devoted to the 
subject of the parish religious education 
work. 

2. Parents, teachers, and minister to- 
gether should work out the definite ob- 
jectives of the religious education program 
for the church year. 

3. Every church should have a religious 
education committee officially appointed, 
-whose chairman should be a member of the 
board of trustees of the church. 

4, When the annual budget of the church 
is prepared, adequate provision should be 
made for the religious education work of 
the church. 

II. That an effective program of re- 
ligious education must include as essen- 
tials: 

1. Training and participation in worship. 

2. Creative instruction related to life 
-of the day. 

3. Discriminating choice of experiences 
in social responsibilities. 

4, Opportunities for fellowship and un- 
derstanding. ; 

III. The potential leaders and teachers 


of the religious education program must 
_ possess: 


1. An active sympathy with the aims of 
the church. 

2. Understanding of and sympathy with 
the point of view of the learner. 

3. Ability to impart information in- 
_ terestingly. 

4. A religious point of view toward life. 
IV. Every church should have a leader- 
‘ship training program, including regular 
workers’ conferences. 

VY. Each church, through its minister, 
‘should provide young people with adequate 
preparation for church membership. 

VI. Provision must be made by the adult 
members of the parish for real participa- 
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CHRISTMAS IS NEAR 


Christmas is near! 

There are presents to buy, 
And secrets to keep, 

And bundles to tie, 

There’s holly to gather, 
And cedar, and pine; 

There are candles to trim, 
For the windows must shine! 


There’s a story to tell 
When the twilight is still, 
There’s a carol to sing 
In the street, on the hill, 
In highway and byway, 
In kitchen and hall, 
Of the beautiful, starry 
First Christmas of all. 
Nancy Byrd Turner. 
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tion of young people in the ongoing work 
of the church. 

To those vitally interested in this round- 
table discussion it became increasingly 
clear that the task of religious education in 
its larger meaning is identical with the task 
of the church in aim and activity. In this 
sense religious education takes its rightful 
place as the method by means of which the 
individual and society may become spirit- 
uaily effective. We believe that the 
“Good Life” will not progress satisfac- 
torily until the church recognizes religious 
education as something more than an ap- 
pendage of its work—indeed as the essen- 


tial instrument for its entire task. 
* * 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Last month among a number of educa- 
tional meetings of importance held in Bos- 
ton was one sponsored by the New Eng- 
land History Teachers Association. One 
of the speakers reported five significant 
trends in teaching social studies in the 


secondary schools of the country during 
the past few years. He listed them as: 

1. A shifting of emphasis from the ac- 
quisition of facts to developing attitudes 
which help the pupil to adjust himself to 
present-day living. 

2. Broadening the curriculum scope. 

3. Unifying the program of social science 
work throughout the entire school period. 

4. Replacing the traditional question 
and answer recitation by a wide variety 
of teaching methods. 

5. Giving more effective direction to 
study activities to provide for diagnosis 
of pupil difficulties for remedial instruction. 


* Ox 


FOLKS AND FACTS 

Miss Yates’ travels during the current 
month have taken her to a number of our 
churches in Ohio. Following a Thanks- 
giving respite with her parents in Hender- 
sonville, N. C., she went first to Cincinnati 
and began moving northward. She will 
return to Boston on Dec. 17. 


Mrs. J. E. Bryant, wife of the minister 
of the Federated Church at Swanville, 
Maine, reports that on a recent Sunday 
afternoon fifteen boys and girls of their 
church school sang in five homes of the 
community, where there are elderly people 
who are ill or unable to get out. The in- 
terest and delight of the children in doing 
this almost equaled the pleasure of the 
persons visited. 


Miss Muriel Lester, telling recently of a 
conversation with a Japanese woman, 
reported her as saying, ““We, the women of 
Japan, are solid for peace.’ Continuing, 
Miss Lester said, “Though victory in war 
never brings peace, understanding and 
friendliness does.” 


If you were asked to guess the number 
of missionaries employed by the Presyb- 
terian Church what would your answer be? 
In a recent announcement the figure is 
given—4,448. Of this number 3,186 are 
at work in the United States, 1,262 in other 
countries around the world. 


The First Universalist Church in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., has engaged Mr. William N. 
Lyons, a student at Rochester-Colgate 
Divinity School, as its director of religious 
educatior for the current year. 


The church school of the Universalist 
church in Palmer, Mass., has changed the 
hour of its session on Sunday from noon to 
before the morning church service. 


* * 


It may be true, as Secretary Hoare says, 
that the United States and Great Britain 
are drawing closer. But what is that going 
to do if we still don’t speak the same lan- 
guage?—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. R. K. Marvin, formerly of Franklin, 
Mass., and his sister, Miss Grace Marvin, 
have returned from their summer residence 
at New Castle, N. H. Dr. Marvin will be 
located at Hotel Statler, Boston, for the 
winter. 


Robert F. Needham of Arlington, Mass., 
addressed the Flanders Men’s Club of 
the Framingham Universalist church Dec. 
7 on “The Church and the Liquor Traf- 
fic.” 


Brainard F. Gibbons of Canton, N. Y., 
has accepted the pastorate of the Monson, 
Mass., church and will begin his work 
on Sunday, Dec. 19. Mr. and Mrs. Gib- 
bons will occupy the parsonage near the 
church. 


Preachers in Essex, Mass., for the four 
Sundays in December are: Dr. Coons, State 
Superintendent, on Dec. 5; Rev. Francis 
W. Gibbs of Arlington on Dec. 12; Rev. 
George M. Gerrish of Rockport on Dec. 
19; and Rey. Stanley G. Spear of Beverly 
on Dec. 26. 


Rev. Harold H. Niles of Bridgeport was 
the principal speaker at the recent annual 
meeting of Bridgeport (Conn.) Kiwanians. 
He spoke on ‘‘How Can Kiwanians Best 
Aid the Churches?” 


Rev. R. S. Kellerman of Blanchester, 
Ohio, contributed one of two ‘‘Christmas 
Essays for Gardeners” to the December 
issue of the magazine, American Home. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., underwent 
an operation for the removal of his tonsils 
at the Episcopal Eye, Ear and Throat 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., Dec. 9, 
Dr. Albert P. Tibbetts performing the 
operation. 'The tonsils were large, deeply 
embedded, and in poor condition. With 
the removal of teeth and tonsils an im- 
provement is looked for in a serious eye 
condition. Dr. van Schaick is doing well, 
and will soon be back in Boston. 


Rev. Carl H. Olson of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
will broadcast at 8.80 a. m. on Sunday, 
Dec. 26, over WLW and some stations of 
the “WLW Line.” Mr. Olson’s subject 
will be, ‘“‘What Did You Get for Christ- 
mas?’ The quartet of the Cincinnati Uni- 
versalist church, with Rosemary Stoess 
as organist and director, will assist in the 
service. 


California 


Los Angeles.—Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 
D. D., pastor. In this church, where in- 
terest in the Universalist Friendship work 
in Japan has always been at a low ebb, 
a concerted effort is being made to present 
its significance in the light of the present 
situation in the Far East. At the same 
time that the church is collecting supplies 
and funds for Chinese refugees, and with 
all their sympathies in the present conflict 


and Interests 


with China, people are endeavoring to 
understand the importance to the future 
peace of the world of activities of good will 
in Japan. Addresses and brief remarks 
from the pulpit, the circulation of mimeo- 
graphed material, talks in the women’s 
society, and Sunday school programs 
are being used to increase interest in the 
work and workers in Japan. : 


Maine 

Bath.—Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., 
pastor. All patriotic organizations in 
Bath attended this church on Nov. 7 in 
observance of Armistice Day. On Nov. 
14 the church sponsored ‘‘The King of 
Kings.”’ A heavy storm kept many people 
away. This same storm did some damage 
to the church and considerable damage to 
the parsonage. The Protestant churches 
united for the annual Thanksgiving service 
on Thanksgiving eve in this church. There 
was an unusually large attendance. Mrs. 
Dorothy M. Irvine, a talented lyric so- 
prano, who has achieved recognition in 
concert work, has been substituting for the 
regular soloist. Recently the furnaces in 
the church burned out and collapsed. 
They have been patched up pending ar- 
rangement to ascertain what can be done 
to replace them. The Murray Club recently 
held a chicken supper which netted a good 
sum for its treasury. The Ladies’ Aid held 
a Hallowe’en party at the parsonage. 
Mrs. Thorburn has organized a Junior 
Clara Barton Guild, which has several 
things ready for the diabetic camp. She 
has been selling Christmas cards for the 
benefit of the church. Recent speaking 
engagements of the minister have been at 
the installation of officers at Dyer-Flaherty 
Post V. F. W.; Col. Dumner Sewell Chap- 
ter D. A. R.; the South Pioneer P. T. A. 
and the Rotary Club, of which he is a 
member. 

Gardiner.—Rev. Ralph P. Boyd, pas- 
tor. The young people’s vested choir, 
under the leadership of its new director, 
Miss Eva M. Townes, head of music in 
the public schools, has enlarged its organi- 
zation with five new members. The choir, 
assisted by the Y. P. C. U. and church 
school, is concentrating its efforts on the 
Christmas pageant ‘‘The Nativity Story,” 
by Virginia Moffatt, to be given in the 
church the evening of Dec. 19. The decora- 
tion of the church is in charge of a com- 
mittee of young people. The Y. P. C. U. 
served a public supper recently to raise 
funds to redecorate the supper hall. The 
young men will do the cleaning and paint- 
ing, and the young women will assist them, 
also making the new curtains. The junior 
church group, with the assistance of sev- 
eral ladies, sold home-made doughnuts, 
the proceeds to be used to purchase new 
religious pictures for the walls of the newly 


decorated Hayden Hall. Active plans are. 


under way to repeat the minstrel show 


which was such a decided financial success. | 


last year. New scenery and costumes and. 
music will be used. Eleven young people 
were taken into church membership Oct- 
17 and Nov. 14. The church sponsored an 
“antique show,” the first of its kind here, 
the afternoon and evening of Nov. 17- 
An ‘antique tea’’ was served by the ladies. 
in the afternoon, and the entertainment of 


the evening was an old-fashioned spelling — 
bee in charge of the superintendent of | 
schools, for which a silver loving cup was: | 
The proceeds from — 


given the winner. 
this show have been turned over to the 
church for general expenses. The Ladies” 
Auxiliary held their annual Christmas: 
sale and entertainment, with supper, on 
Dec. 7. The Lucy Loring Club, composed. 
of professional and business women, has: 
increased its membership. The church was: 
host to the churches of Gardiner, for the 
annual union Thanksgiving service. The 
music was furnished by the choir and the 
Gardiner Choral Society. Definite plans: 
are being made for the church with co- 
operation of parents to sponsor a new 
“Cub Scout” troop. This organization, 
the junior order of Boy Scouts, will be 
composed of boys from nine to twelve. 
The church school, under the direction of 
Norman H. Trafton and his assisting 
staff of fifteen teachers and officers, has 
increased its membership greatly over last 
year. One class in particular is finishing a 
project—making and acting “‘fist puppets.” 
The show will be the Christmas story, 
written by the class, under the direction 
of Mrs. Ralph P. Boyd. This puppet 
show will be part of the annual Christmas 
party to be given for the children Dec. 22. 


Massachusetts 


Arlington.—Rev. Robert M. Rice, pas- 
tor. A union Thanksgiving service Nov. 
24 attended by one hundred members of 
five churches in Arlington Center was 
featured with a sermon by Rev. Laurence 
L. Barber of the Congregational church 
and music by the Universalist choir. 
Many visitors mingled with the throng of 
parishioners in ‘Holiday Hall,” the annual 
fair held Dec. 7 and 8. A turkey supper 
the second night fed 140 people, most of 
whom remained for the evening and were 
entertained by a melodrama by members: 
of the Patterson Fellowship. The cast in— 
cluded Marjorie McCann, Barbara Shinn, 
Albert K. Peirce, Burnell Shinn, David 
Peirce, Marjorie Gray and Homer Collins.. 
Mrs. Robertine Rice coached the produc- 
tion, Barbara Llewellyn handled the 
make-up, properties were provided by 
Alma Peirce and stage details were ar- 
ranged by Robert L. Hawkins and R. F. 
Needham. The general committee was 
headed by Raymond M. Stearns, with 
Elizabeth Yerrinton serving as secretary 
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and Clarence Needham as_ treasurer. 
Frank M. Harwood arranged the equip- 
ment, Edith N. Winn had charge of the 
turkey supper, with Harry O. Whitney in 
the role of prudential committee. Boy 
scouts of Troop One checked clothing to 
earn their contribution. Mr. Rice, with 
eight of his flock, attended the loyalty 
meeting in Roxbury Dec. 9. Attendance 
during the ‘Fill-the-Pews Campaign’ 
reached a high of 131 on Dec. 5. Christmas 
Sunday evening there will be a candle- 
light service under the auspices of the 
Patterson Fellowship. 
Fitchburg.—Rev. M. A. Kapp, pastor. 
One hundred and fifty copies of “Hymns 
of the Spirit’? were dedicated and placed 
in the pews of the Fitchburg church on 
Dec. 12. Fifty copies were given as a 
memorial to ‘‘Mrs. Sarah E. Parker and 
her friends.’”” The donor was Miss Grace 
Parker. Fifty copies were given by the 
Enterprise Club. New dining tables of a 
modern design were purchased in Septem- 
ber, together with fifty new chairs, the first 
installment of the 100 chairs needed in the 
vestry. New floor covering was put down 
in the lower vestibule of the church, and a 
fund was started for refurnishing the 
church parlor. The Fitchburg Community 
Forum, which holds its meetings in the 
Universalist church, has announced the 
following subjects and speakers: ‘De- 
struction in Spain,” Dr. Frank Manuel; 
“The New Labor Movement,” Dr. Max 
Lerner; ‘‘The Code of Intelligent Parent- 
hood,” Mrs. Katherine Hepburn; ‘‘Mod- 
ern India,’ Diwakar Salvi; “The Far 
Eastern Crisis, Japan vs. China,’’ Dr. 
Chao Ting Chi; “The Social Security 
Act,” Abraham Epstein; “‘Youth Faces a 
New Age,” Prof. David Vaughan; ‘“‘Juve- 
nile Delinquency and Adult Responsi- 
bility,’ Reuben Lurie; ‘“‘European Merry- 
Go-Round 1937-38,” Dorothy Fuldheim; 
_ “Germany, a Nation Terrorized,”’ Ger- 
_ hardt Seger; ‘The Partition of Palestine,” 
_ John Haynes Holmes; “‘South America— 
: Unknown,” Captain Gordon Heriot. Plans 
are being made for the Community School 
i in Social Hygiene which will co-operate in 
_ the national crusade to stamp out syphilis. 
_ Meetings in the past have been held in the 
: Universalist church; it is hoped that a 
wider community participation will be 
effected this year. The Every Member 
Canvass was completed on Dec. 5, with 
nearly forty new names added as givers, 
and an increase of $800 over the pledges 
made last year. Christmas plans include a 
enadlelight service on Christmas evening, 
carol singing to shut-ins, and the singing 
of the cantata “‘Adoration’”’ on Sunday, 
Dec. 26. This church plans to participate 
in the ““Laymen’s Partnership Program” in 
January. The annual meeting will be 
held on Jan. 10. 
_ Gloucester.—Rev. Lyman Achenbach, 
pastor. The church calendar, The Parish 
all, states that the recently held annual 
parish meeting was a “glorious affair.” 


There were eighty present at the fellow- 
ship supper. There was a heartening re- 
sponse to the suggestion that the unpaid 
bills be met in so far as possible right then 
and there at the meeting. The treasurer 
donated his salary. Other subscriptions 
reduced the amount still due to $55, and 
this has since been practically subscribed. 
The deficit was due to unusual expenses 
such as repairs upon the organ and work 
given the famous elm trees upon the 
church grounds. The attack upon the 
trees by disease and the elm tree beetle 
made the extra care obligatory. During 
the past year there was received and paid 
out by the church a total of $6,854.36. 

Melrose.—Reyv. Leslie C. Nichols, pas- 
tor. The church fair has been held with 
the greatest success in its history. The at- 
tendance for both days was extremely 
gratifying, the hall, decorated by a pro- 
fessional decorator, was a maze of beauty, 
the booths were most attractive, and the 
entertainments were quite unusual. The 
amount cleared was $1,061. An effort to 
have four outstanding men of national 
reputation speak at the morning services, 
has started. The first speaker was Rabbi 
Samuel J. Abrams of Obei Shalom Temple 
of Boston on Nov. 14. The next will be 
Dr. Everett R. Clinchy of New York City, 
president of the Institute of Human Re- 
lations meeting at Williamstown, Mass., 
in August. He will speak on Jan. 9. On 
that same evening he will address a mass 
meeting of young people in the city. On 
Sunday, Dec. 5, the every-member canvass 
was held and over forty new subscribers 
were added to the list. At a victory 
dinner held just following the canvass, Dr. 
Henry Meyer of Boston University was 
the speaker. At Christmas Mr. George 
Brown, leader of the Orchestral Associa- 
tion, will be the special soloist on the cello. 
Decorations are in the hands of Mrs. Marie 
Linscott, and the pageant in the hands of 
Mrs. Myrtie Boynton. 


New Hampshire 


Manchester.—Rev. Sidney J. Willis, 
pastor. In the fall a church school was or- 
ganized with three in attendance the 
first Sunday. Now there are over thirty. 
Eleven young people have formed a Y. P. 
C. U. with George Worthen president, 
Miss Vesba Strong vice-president, Miss 
May Hamilton secretary, Charles Converse 
treasurer, and the above officers with 
Harold Johnson on the Executive Com- 
mittee. Church attendance has gradually 
increased to over fifty. People who haven’t 
attended church for several years are re- 
turning and new families are being added 
to the parish list. In November the ladies 
cleared nearly $30 on a rummage sale, also 
$225 on a fair and chicken-pie supper. 
Two free suppers and socials have been held 
in the church vestry during November 
and December. At the one in December 
a silver shower netted over $15. Three 
well filled baskets were sent to deserving 


families the day before Thanksgiving. At 
the December meeting of the Ladies’ 
Union $500 was voted to the trustees of the 
church for general expenses. 

Woodsville.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pas- 
tor. The annual sale and turkey supper of 
the Woman’s League in November brought 
in $450. The League of Youth (Y. P. C. U.) 
has earned $19 toward sending delegates to: 
Ferry Beach next summer, and plars to: 
present a drama in January to add to the 
fund. Last summer eight from this church 
attended the institutes there. The young 
people will sponsor the Christmas candle- 
lighting service and will assist the choir 
in their choral cantata. Six attended the 
state Y. P. C. U. convention in Dover,,. 
when one of the members of this union, 
Miss Charlotte Janes, was elected state 
secretary. 


Minnesota 


Owatonna.—The annual meeting of the 
Women’s Missionary Association was held 
Dee. 3. Following a one o’clock luncheon, 
Rev. E. A. Day of Rochester gave an in- 
spiring address, taking as his subject 
“Which Way?’ The following officers 
were elected: President, Mrs. Minnie 
Kasper; vice-president, Mrs. R. G. Netz;. 
secretary and treasurer, Mrs. Lyman B. 
Warren; assistant secretary and treasurer, 
Mrs. Floyd Martin; chaplain, Mrs. George 


Sunneman. Plans for the coming year 
were discussed. 
ak * 
W.N. M. A. 


(Continued from page 1626) 

young people’s gathering in Mississippi. 
All through the sessions we were impressed 
with the sincere interest and loyalty of 
these Alabama Universalists, and their 
accomplishments. It is difficult for us to 
realize the distances traveled in the Mid- 
West and in the South by the many who at- 
tend church services. All through the ses- 
sions it was apparent that the projects of 
the Universalist Church received loyal 
support when presented. We had the priv-- 
ilege of meeting Mrs. Clements, the state 
president, Mrs. Miller and Mrs. McGowan, 
whose names have so long been known to 
us, and Mrs. Langley of Camp Hill, to 
whom we write for the pecan nuts, and so 
many other charming men and women 
whom we had long known by name but 
never as personalities. We were royally 
entertained and bounteously fed, and hap- 
pily impressed with the work in Alabama. 
The great need, it seemed to us, is for 
another minister in that state. We pay 
high tribute to the work of Rev. and Mrs. 
Arnold Simonson, but Mr. Simonson is 
carrying a tremendous load, for he is the 
only Universalist minister in the state. 
We left early in the evening before attend- 
ing the banquet, and we left with real re- 
gret. Weare closer to the work in the state 
and we trust the women are better ac- 
quainted with the projects of the W. N. 
M. A. because of our visit. 
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WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Edna P. Bruner is minister of the 
Universalist church in Waterloo, Iowa. 

Dr. Willard C. Selleck is minister of the 
Universalist church in Riverside, Calif. 

Rev. Lewis R. Lowry recently resigned 
from the pastorate of the Universalist 
church in Perry, N. Y. 

Dr. Frederick R. Griffin is minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Philadel- 
phia. 

Rev. George L. Parker is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Keene, N. H. 

Rev. Ralph Greiser is minister of the 
Epworth Methodist Church, Whitestone, 
New York City. 

Dr. Henry M. Cary, whose sermon is 
reprinted in this number, was our mission- 
ary in Japan at the time of his death. 

Cynthia Sinclair is the pen name of a 
Massachusetts newspaper woman. 

Mary A. Blair is the wife of the Rev. 
Arthur A. Blair, minister of the Universal- 
ist church in Nashua, N. H. 

Grace M. Mooney is the wife of Rev. 
F. A. Mooney, minister of the Universalist 
church in Palmer, Mass. 

Deane W. Lumsden is the wife of Rev. 
Harold Lumsden, minister of the Univer- 
salist church in Stamford, Conn. 

ok * 


REV. TACY MATHEW BOWLER 


On Nov. 27, after two years of failing 
health, Rev. Tacy Mathew Bowler died 
in her home in Pomona, Calif. 

Funeral services were held in Pomona 
in charge of Dr. Cass Reed, minister of 
the Congregational church, assisted by 
Mrs. Bowler’s classmate, Dr. Edson Reif- 
snider. 

Mrs. Bowler was a native of Ohio. In 
1895 she received the degree of A. B. from 
Buchtel College. The same year she en- 
tered Tufts Divinity School, graduating 
in 1898. She held pastorates in Rhode 
Island, and in Pomona. In 1905 she be- 
came the wife of W. E. Bowler of Pomona. 
Three children were born to them, two of 
whom, and her husband, survive her. 

Though Mrs. Bowler ceased to be an 
active minister in the church of her love, 
she never ceased ministering. She was 
serious-minded, happy-natured, and warm- 
hearted, ever making the welfare of others 
her unselfish concern. A woman of fine 
character, living her faith in loyal devo- 
tion, she blessed a wide circle of friends, 
and has left a rich memory long to be 
cherished. 


E. R. 
Notices 
SUNDAY SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 
Dec. 26—Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brooklyn, 
Navy 


Jan. 9—Rev. John C. Wiley, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Jan. 23—Rev. Egbert C. Macklin, Jamaica, N. Y 

Feb. 183—Rev. Andrew Magill, D. D., Jamaica, 
N.Y. 

Feb. 27—Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley, New York 
City. 

March 18—Rev. Lester W. Aumann, 
Dees 


Jamaica, 


March 27—Rev. J. Allison MacRury, Wood- 
haven, N. Y. 

April 10—Communion Service, Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 

April 24—Rey. Frank O. Hall, D. D., New York 
City. 

May 8—Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


May 22—Ethel Freeman Nickelsen, Brooklyn, 
New. 
* * 
RHODE ISLAND COMMITTEE OF FELLOW- 
SHIP > 


Accepted on transfer from Massachusetts, Nov. 1, 
1937, Rev. Henry H. Schooley, pastor Church of the 
Mediator, Providence. 

E. Dean Ellenwood, Secretary. 
* . 
MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Granted Kenneth C. Hawkes letter of license to 
preach for the term of one year, as of Oct. 14, 1937. 
Edwin Cunningham, Secretary. 
x o* 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 

Renewed licenses (for one year) of William C. 
Abbe and Richard B. Gibbs. 

Granted lay licenses (for three years) to Frank W. 
Balcomb and Paul M. Wilkinson. 

Noted acceptances of following transfers: Rev. 
Sidney J. Willis accepted by New Hampshire Sept. 
23; Rev. Ernest H. Carritt and Rev. Robert H. 
Barber, by Pennsylvania Nov. 5; Revs. Otis F. and 


Nellie Alvord by New York,under date of Nov. 
2, 1987, as of Oct. 23, 1933. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
November 30, 1937. 
ee 
KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 
Week-Day Services October-December 
Services are held daily, except on Saturdays, at 
12 noon. Mondays, organ recital. Tuesday to 
Friday, inclusive, worship with short sermons by dis- 
tinguished preachers. 
Dec. 21-24: Dean Willard L. Sperry, D.D., Harvard 
Divinity School. 
Dec. 28-31: Rev. Herbert Hitchen, First Unitarian 
Society, West Newton. 


Buy Your Christmas Books 
from Your Publishing House 


THE SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 
CAMP HILL, ALABAMA 


An accredited High School in the 
lower South. Co-educational. Fortieth 
session open’d September 15, 1937. 
For terms, etc., address the principal, 


LyMAN WARD. 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


College of Letters and Science 
Theological School 
Brooklyn Law School 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


YT Usk’ T7S 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Graduate Studies, Charles Gott, A.M., Ph.D. 


C OekzhsE-Ger 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
George S. Miller, Acting President 


COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions » « « Progressive 


curriculum , 4 Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


CHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women for 
the ministry of a new day «+ College founded by Universalists 4+» Carries 
on their standards of liberal education. 


OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 
or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 


Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Send a subscription 


for The Christion Leader to your best 
friends at Christmas time. A re- 
minder fifty-two weeks in the year of 
your friendship and interest in them. 


LittLe Prayers 
for the 
VERY LITTLEST PEOPLE 


LITTLE PRAYERS for the 
VERY LITTLEST PEOPLE 


by 
Florence Hobart Perin 


Blue and silver paper cover 50c 
Enclosed in attractive gift box i 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 
Rooms with Runnmg Wate: + $1.25-1.50 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. .. +. 2.00-2.50 
Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 
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THE HELPER 


JANUARY, 1938, 2nd Quarter 


Pioneer Personalities 
by 
EMERSON HUGH LALONE 


A Series of Biographical Studies of Universalist Pioneers 


Heralds of the Dawn 
Chapter I 
George de Benneville, The Beloved Physician 
Chapter II 
Elhanan Winchester, A Prophet Unafraid 


Chapter III 
Benjamin Rush, Physician, Patriot, and Pamphleteer. 


Prophets of the Larger Hope 


Chapter IV 
Hosea Ballou, Father of Liberal Theology in America 


Chapter V 
Thomas Whittemore, The Christian Warrior 


Thy Kingdom Come 
Chapter VI 
Sylvanus Cobb, The Christian Freeman 


Chapter VII 
Adin Ballou, Creator of a Chr stian Commonwealth 


Teachers of Men 
Chapter VIII 
Abel C. Thomas, Printer, Publisher, Preacher 
Chapter IX 
Hosea Ballou, 2d, A Gentleman and a Scholar 
Chapter X 
Ebenezer Fisher, Schoolman of the North Country 


Pioneer Women 
Chapter XI 
Caroline A. Soule, Our First Foreign Missionary 


Chapter XII 
Mary A. Livermore, “America’s Foremost Woman” 


In Conclusion 
; Chapter XIII 
Right and Wrong Uses of Biography 
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Universalist Publishing House 


176 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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‘dog was at the breaking point. 


1632 


Crackling 


“The surtax on any amount of surtax 
net income not shown in the table is com- 
puted by adding to the surtax for the larg- 
est amount shown which is less than the 
income, the surtax upon the excess over 
the amount at the rate indicated in the 
table.”’—Instruction on income-tax blank. 
We contend that the government should 
supply a slide rule, prayer book, and ouija 
board with each income-tax return-form.— 
Washington Post. 

ia 

The family’s patience with little Willie’s 
Finally 
Willie’s father announced at the breakfast 
table that if the dog was not given away or 
lost before supper he’d shoot it. 

At supper Willie said, ‘Well, the dog 
is gone.” 

‘‘What happened to it?’ asked dad. 

“T traded it for three pups,’’ proudly an- 
nounced Willie —Exchange. 

* * 

His first day on the job, the colored 
hallboy dashed excitedly up to the register 
desk. 

‘De man in room seben has done hang 
himself!’’ 

Clerk: ‘“‘Hanged himself? 
him down?” 

Hall Boy: ‘‘No, sah! 
yet!’—Ohio Motorist. 


ek 


Did you cut 


He ain’t dead 


, 


“Johnnie,” asked a visitor, “what are 
you going to be when you grow up?” 

“I’m going to be an Arctic explorer,” 
answered the small boy. ‘“‘And now will 
you give me a quarter, please?” 

“What do you want a quarter for?” 

“TI want to get five ice creams and find 


‘out how much cold I can stand.’’—Mon- 


treal Star. 
* co 

Mother: “I don’t think the man upstairs 
likes Johnnie to play on his drum.” 

Father: ‘“‘Why?” 

Mother: ‘‘Well, this afternoon he gave 
Johnnie a knife and asked him if he knew 
what was inside the drum.”’—Wesi Point 
Pointer. 

* * 

The conjuror was announcing his act. 

“T have had letters of appreciation,” he 
said, “from England, Ireland and Wales, 
and a postcard from Scotland.’”’—Exchange. 

* * 

““We have everything on the menu to- 
day, sir,’’ the waitress said. 

“So I see,” the customer said. “How 
about a clean one?”—The Smith Card. 

* * 

Some recent figures show more accidents, 
but fewer fatalities. The drivers are no 
more careful, but pedestrians are getting 
tougher.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 

* * 

Visitor: “I suppose they ask a lot for the 
rent of this sumptuous apartment.” 

Hostess: ‘Yes, they asked Harold seven 
times last month.’’— Pathfinder. 
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that will not 
gather dust 


FOR THE CHILDREN 
Kings, Donkeys and Dreams, by Vivian Pomeroy—$1.00 
There Really Is a Father Christmas, by David Flinton—$1.25 
The Story of Jesus, by Walter Russell Bowie—$2.00 


FOR CHILDREN FROM EIGHT TO EIGHTY 
Ezekiel, by Elvira Garner—$1.50 


FOR THE PARSON 


Successful Christian Living, by Harry Emerson Fosdick—$1.50 
Great Poets and the Meaning of Life, by Charles A. Dinsmore—$2.75 
Meditations for the Sick, by Russell L. Dicks—$1.00 


FOR THE LADY OF THE HOUSE 


America’s Cook Book—$2.50 
(Compiled by the New York Herald-Tribune Home Institute) 


FOR EVERYBODY 


Home for Christmas, by Lloyd Douglas—$1.35 
The Arts, by Hendrik Wilhelm van Loon—$3.95 
The Flowering of New England, A Literary History, 1815 to 1865—$4.00 
American Dream, by Michael Foster—$3.00 
The Diary of a Country Priest, by Georges Bernanos—$2.50 
Living Every Day, by Joseph Fort Newton—$1.90 
The Citadel, by A. J. Cronin—$2.50 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


